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O CONVENTION of the American Federation of Labor has 

N met under such strenuous conditions or distressing circumstances. 

We begin a fourth winter of unemployment with a prospect of 

30 millions of unemployed throughout the world. What the world and 

our own nation sorely needs is leadership—understanding of our prob- 
lems and capacity to see the road forward. 

It is a time when personal ambition will not help the individual or 
the group. The whole field of financial values fluctuates so rapidly that 

it holds no security. Debts are unpayable 
Our 52d Convention because the investments upon which obliga- 

tions are based—farms, homes, securities— 
have shrunk in values. Character, producing ability and collective 
effort alone remain as potentialities. Thé opportunity for leadership 
by Labor holds unparalleled possibilities. 

Organized society has thus been primarily concerned with pro- 
viding protection for property rights—but unless society develops pro- 
portionate concern for social welfare and assures opportunities for a 
good life to all, our social structure will collapse from incompetency. 

Responsibility falls upon labor to organize wage-earners for their 
economic and social progress and thereby to promote higher levels of 
living for all society. We can not plan for Labor’s progress without 
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considering the relationships and structures into which wage-earners 
fit, so we have to go outside those matters which concern Labor pri- 
marily to the larger problem of industrial and governmental policies. 

New problems will come before the Cincinnati Convention which 
must be met in the light of changed and changing conditions. We must 
not be so wedded to precedents that we fail to see new aspects of human 
justice. We want continuity not necessarily of practices but of ideals. 

We need to turn unreservedly to organization of workers in the 
unorganized industries and to the establishment of standards assuring 
social justice in our democracy. 


Protection for Holding companies are in serious disrepute 
Investors in this country because they have been using 

methods for evading regulation provided by 
law, for syphoning off earnings of operating companies, for inflating 
capital issues, for facilitating manipulation by providing secrecy for 
corporation accounting. Many holding companies have brought to- 
gether in mutual interdependence companies that had nothing in com- 
mon as industries. In the transportation field, consolidations have 
been effected through holding companies which had been prohibited by 
governmental authority. The failure of the Krueger and the Insull 
holding companies are incontrovertible evidence of the dangers of the 
mechanism. 

Regulation of holding companies in the railroad and utility fields 
has been definitely proposed. The National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners recently appointed a committee to draft a model state 
measure for the regulation of interlocking directorates and holding 
company control of insurance companies. 

It is important that legislation be provided speedily for the pro- 
tection of those persons who have investments affected by holding 
companies. Men and women enter into insurance contracts or buy 
stocks and bonds which are made valueless by the manipulation of un- 
scrupulous holding companies. 

“Fraudulent stock and bond operators rob the public of more 
money each year than all petty thieves, bandits and bank robbers com- 
bined,” the National Association of Security Commissioners was told 
at its recent convention. The loss amounts to from 12 to 18 billions of 
dollars a year, according to the Crime Commission. 

In some cases employees of companies have been induced to buy 
company stocks on the installment plan. Some are said to be now 
paying installments that equal the market value of the securities. 

Way must be found to protect investors against robbery disguised 
as sales of securities. 
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Shorter Hours The Governing Board of the International 
in Europe Labor Office has taken an important step in 
deciding, by a vote of 18 to 6, to hold a 
conference January, 1933, to consider technical problems that might 
arise from installing the five-day week, eight-hour day. The vote 
shows a growing conviction for shorter hours over the vote in January, 
1932—1I5 to 13, when the following resolution was adopted: 


With a view to redistributing employment among as large a 
number of workers as possible, while at the same time preserving the 
satisfactory working of the establishment and maintaining the indi- 
vidual earnings of the workers at an adequate level, it appears that 
under the conditions of the present crisis the best possible results have 
been obtained by reducing the weekly working period to a figure > 
proximating 40 hours, distributed over the week by different methods, 
but preferably distributed equally over five days where the technical 
conditions allow. 


The agenda of the Madrid meeting of the Governing Board 
declared that unemployment is a cause of depression and not merely 
an effect. 

The leading industrial countries of Europe are giving some 
measure of consideration to shorter hours, ranging from 44 to 36. 
Ministerial decrees in Germany have established the four-shift, six- 
hour day in industries where it was technically possible. 

The change in attitude toward the shorter hours proposal is 
most important: Workers are entitled to shorter honrs in order that 
science may bring blessings to mankind, and unless they so share, they 
become a depression force. 

We need to tackle directly the job of knowing how much hours 
should be shortened and how to maintain the proper adjustment to. 
industrial changes. 


Start Organizing Reports from organizers as published in this 
Campaigns issue and general reports from all parts of the 

country show interest in the labor movement 
convincingly demonstrated by new unions. Wage-earners as well as 
other groups realize that what we are passing through is something 
more than a depression. Our whole mechanism of exchange and dis- 
tribution collapsed and compelled industries to stop also. To secure 
more adequate participation in the growing efficiency of production, to 
establish greater job security, to protect themselves against unemploy- 
ment due to technical progress or plant consolidation, to protect the 
investments which represent labor power put into work, requires col- 
lective endeavor by wage-earners. 
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It will probably be a long time before business returns to normal. 
Present improvements are seasonal though they may lead to something 
more. Experts tell us that conditions in European countries are no 
better. 

In the long pull ahead it behooves wage-earners to unite for 
mutual protection and best to take advantage of every opportunity for 
sounder foundations that is presented. Few unions have funds for 
extensive organizing campaigns at the present time but this need not 
interfere with the work. What is needed is the personal appeal and 
the vision to see the possibilities of unionism. Almost every wage- 
earner has greater leisure than usual. By devoting this leisure to or- 
ganizing work, wage-earners will be developing for themselves more 
strategic control. What helps one will help all. 

We extended union organization to its highest levels in war-time 
peak production. But that was a growth based upon desire for the 
materia! benefits of unionism. Expansion of unionism in the period 
of greatest depression brings members who face adversity and who 
want the social and economic justice that unionism can provide. Addi- 
tions to unions in depression will bring members who believe in the 
ideals for which our movement stands. Adversity is a character-build- 
ing experience. Let us seize the opportunity to get those who turn to 
constructive methods into our trade-union movement. 

Even though conceived in material poverty, we can launch a 
crusade for unionism that will gather to our banners those concerned 
for human justice and add power to our movement. 


Housing Loan Housing projects are a most constructive 
Requests proposal to meet depression needs. The in- 
vestments would be self-liquidating and the 
projects would meet a need not served by speculative builders and 
would make a real contribution toward raising standards of living. 

Congress provided funds for loans for slum rehabilitation and 
for housing for families of low incomes. The low-income worker can 
find few propositions that make it wise for him to undertake to own 
his own home. This is unfortunate for the nation, for home owner- 
ship puts a distinctive stability into family life and provides a valuable | 
type of investment. 

Congress provided that corporations securing loans from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation must be under state or municipal 
regulation as to rents, charges, capital structure, rate of return, and 
areas and methods of operation. New York was the only state having 
such regulation, but Texas and Ohio enacted legislation providing the 
required regulations. Similar laws were defeated in Pennsylvania and 
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Indiana and held up in Illinois. The enactment of legislation provid- 
ing for state housing authorities is a constructive service for normal 
conditions as well as for this emergency. There is need for construc- 
tive planning to provide the best possible homes for the great majority 
of our citizens who are unable to finance the construction of individual 
homes. 

There have been but few enterprises in this field. In cases where 
private companies have built model homes, prices have been prohibitive 
for the average wage-earner. Many European countries have financed 
housing projects at cheap rentals, but have generally not provided the 
housing equipment required by customs in this country. 

. There is pending before the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
a slum-reclamation project covering twenty blocks in New York City 
which had been approved by the New York Housing Board, but which 
can not now be financed through normal channels. Such a project would 
do much to redeem life in lower East Side New York. 

As this field of construction does not attract the speculator or 
investor, it is properly one for collective effort. The community must 
assume responsibility for slum prevention and provide for adequate 
housing as well as for parks and playgrounds. 

We urge the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to provide 
loans generously for housing projects that conform to the best re- 
quirements. This will mean work for the unemployed as well as homes 
for workers. 


W age Increases Practically everything that is made, is made to 
Needed sell. Some things are sold directly to those 

who use them; some are sold to those who 
make the things for use. But whether the sales are direct or indirect, 
the ultimate consumer is the person who conditions all production. 
Things that are made and services available must be for use or they 
pile up deficits. 

The purchasing power of consumers will determine the level of 
production. In the prosperous years antedating this depression the 
volume of consumer purchases has been estimated by The Business 
W eek to range from 90 to 105 billion dollars. The current decline in 
consumer power is estimated at least at 40 billion dollars. Until this 
consumer power returns production will not recover normal capacity 
and the unemployed can not return to their jobs. How can this be done? 

One oil corporation has given a clear answer to this question by 
restoring half of a 10 per cent cut and promising to restore the re- 
mainder and make wage increases as soon as business warrants. 

Business must turn its attention to the deliberate development of 
consumer buying power in order to restore and maintain prosperity. 
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Every employer, public or private, who cuts wages is working against 
revival of business and a restoration of production activity. The 
employer who maintains wages and salaries together with pay rolls 
is a public benefactor. But where one or more shortsighted employers 
start a movement to reduce, competition may force some involuntarily 
to go with the tide. This was emphasized by Irving Southworth, retir- 
ing president of the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, in 
the president’s annual address to that organization: 


It has come to be realized that goods will necessarily be manu- 
factured in the lowest-cost plants and that the wage scale, irrespective 
of location, must be approximately the same. The last year has seen 
the higher scale in many places replaced by that of lower centers. 
Reductions in the start at one or two places have been met by com- 
petitors—unwillingly to be sure, but met. The willingness of many 
to maintain a fair wage scale has been nullified by the actions of 
those otherwise minded. Making allowance for sectional permanent 
advantages, a minimum figure should be set, below which no mill 
could go. 


Mr. Southworth declared to that organization that the present 
wage in the textile industry is too low—a condition that benefits no 
one—employer, employee or buyer. He urged a 48-hour week for 
the industry. 


Statistics show that the present cotton spindles in places operat- 
ing 48 hours weekly will more than supply the normal demand for 
textiles. This, added to the fact that 48 hours is generally considered 
a reasonable working week, shows the justification of a week no longer 
than this, if not one of 44 hours, at least until investigation has been 
made as to what length the working-week should be. 


Now is the time for unions to take the initiative in promoting 
wage increases and to build up public support for the employers who 
show appreciation of wage-earners’ rights and social responsibility in 
the management of a business enterprise dependent upon public 
patronage. 


Education Week By setting aside a special week known as 

Education Week, an opportunity is created 
for every community to think over its educational needs and to plan 
for better facilities and standards. This year Education Week 
(November 7 to 13) finds us in the midst of a terrific onslaught on 
educational standards and facilities under the guise of economy. Al- 
though depression throws a heavier burden upon public agencies, those 
with the largest incomes are united in movements to reduce the costs 
of government by reducing taxation. But before we give public sanc- 
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tion to proposals to restrict the financial resources of our public, we 
should consider carefully the social costs of such policies. 

Education, or the development and enrichment of the creative 
resources of the individual, is the basis of human progress. The quality 
and the kind of educational opportunities available, to a large measure 
condition the educational development of the individual. The char- 
acter of our citizenry for decades to come is at issue. 

We know that the education of children can not be deferred. No 
amount of adult educational opportunities will compensate for the 
graduated opportunities required for each year’s adequate develop- 
ment. Unless proper influences are available, the lives of boys and 
girls may be perverted. A recent study made by the National Educa- 
tion Association graphically summarized the extremes of two policies 
with regard to education as follows: It costs $300 a year to keep a man 
in prison and less than $100 a year to keep a child in school. 

The report tells us that for every $2 spent on elementary and 
secondary education, $1.50 is spent to prevent and punish crime. Ob- 
viously whatever is subtracted from education takes from the agencies 
that mold the individual to understand and adjust himself to social 
living and would waste our human resources and increase the sums 
necessary for police protection. 

Proposals to reduce appropriations for education may be made 
to look like economies to the tax-paying public, but they will inevitably 
increase expenditures for purposes of remedial social character so that 
no money will be saved. Reckless retrenchment is just as bad as 
reckless expenditures. 

Central labor unions are urged to participate in their local pro- 
grams for Education Week, for the purpose of informing themselves 
on their local school situation preparatory to developing their annual 
program to conserve and advance educational opportunities for the 
community. Curtailment of educational facilities is a move toward 
greater ignorance. 

Our public school system is the citadel of our democracy. 


Group Medical The high costs of medical care are a spectre 

Service that haunts many homes. The costs of a single 

major illness puts the average family in debt 

for years. Minor illnesses lay in wait for all which unless properly 

cared for leave permanent impairment. The poor, even when too sick 

to work, more frequently than not, must trust to nature and patent 

medicines. It is everywhere recognized that for most people the costs 
of adequate medical care are prohibitive. 

While medical skill and information have accumulated we have 

not found out how to make services available to those who need them. 
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A report on a survey completed by the Committee on the Costs of 
Medical Care offers light on the solution of this problem. 

In an industrial community of 10,000, a group of wage-earners 
contributed 25 cents a week from their wages into a fund to provide 
organized medical services. Employers contributed to the fund which 
paid the salaries of five physicians and three visiting nurses. These 
workers and their families were entitled to medical attention at home 
or at the doctors’ offices, to ward accommodations in the local hospital 
for such periods as might be necessary, and to the services of visiting 
nurses who gave both nursing care and health instructions. 

The average income for these mill families was $1,274. Under 
the group plan they received medical service of high standard and more 
comprehensive than is ordinarily obtained by families with incomes of 
$10,000. The services received cost 29 per cent less than similar serv- 
ices under the fee-for-service plan. Salaries paid the physicians were 
substantially higher than incomes for physicians in towns of similar size. 

The services given the group participating in this community plan 
were contrasted with the medical care of those not covered by the report 
as follows: 


Those eligible to medical care under the group-purchase plan re- 
ceived a far greater volume of medical service than did those who paid 
for their medical care individually. Families eligible under the group- 
purchase plan used the local hospital five times as frequently as those in 
the nonparticipating group; received four times the number of office 
treatments; three and a half times the number of home treatments; 
and the benefits of the services of the visiting nurses, who were scarcely 
called upon by the nonparticipating group. 

Among the nonparticipating group, the costs of medical care to 
the individual varied enormously, while among those benefiting from 
the group-purchase system the costs were evenly distributed. Two per 
cent of the nonparticipating families paid nearly 40 per cent of the total 
cost of illness in their entire group, while a small number of families, 
comprising less than five per cent of the group, were forced to bear 
approximately 68 per cent of the total burden of medical costs for 
their group. 

Upon the medical profession rests responsibility for making medi- 
cal care possible for all who need it. Such experiments as are covered by 
this report are suggestions that can be developed. 
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Ore American general price 


level, including retail prices, 

rents and wages, as well as 
wholesale prices, has fallen about 24 
per cent in less than three years’ time. 
In other words, our American gold 
dollar will buy about 33 per cent more 
on the average than it did three years 
ago. Falling prices depress business 
and cause unemployment. They im- 
pose continually increasing burdens 
upon the debtor class: upon the home 
buyer and the farmer who are strug- 
gling to pay off mortgages on their 
property; upon governmental bodies, 
national, state and local, with their 


large public debts; and upon railways, 
public utilities and industrial corpora- 
tions, with their heavy bond obliga- 


tions. Debts, unfortunately, do not 
decline in volume as income fades 
away, or as the value of the dollar in 
which they are payable increases. 
Three years ago it took about 75 
bushels of the farmer’s wheat to pay 
$100 of indebtedness. Today it re- 
quires about 138 bushels. With car- 
penters’ wages at $10 a day, it took 
10 days of his labor to pay a $100 
debt; and, with wages at $7.50 a day, 
it takes over thirteen days of his labor 
to pay the same amount of debt. Facts 
like these, together with the recent 
breakdown of the gold standard in 
many important countries—including 
Great Britain, which, a little over 100 
years ago, was the first country in the 
world to adopt it—have been giving 


the gold standard a very prominent 
place of late in the public’s interest. 

What is this gold standard about 
which we hear so much? What, if 
anything, has actually gone wrong 
with it of late? And what are the 
prospects for its future? 

Briefly defined, the gold standard 
is a currency system in which the unit 
of value, be it the dollar, the pound 
or the franc, in which prices and 
wages are customarily expressed and 
in which debts are contracted, consists 
of the value of a fixed quantity of 
gold in a free gold market. In the 
United States, the unit of value is the 
gold dollar, which contains 23.22 
grains of pure gold. Inasmuch as 
there are 480 grains of gold to an 
ounce, an ounce of gold can be coined 
into $20.67 of United States gold 
coin. We have free coinage of gold 
in the United States; therefore, any- 
one can take pure gold bullion in any 
quantity to an American mint and 
have it minted into gold coin, receiv- 
ing $20.67 (less certain petty charges 
for assaying and refining) for each 
ounce of gold he takes to the mint, 
while anyone melting down American 
gold coin of full weight will get an 
ounce of pure gold out of every 
$20.67 worth of gold coin which he 
melts down. Thus, in the United 
States, to say that an ounce of gold 
is worth $20.67 is like saying that a 
foot is 12 inches long. Twenty 
dollars and sixty-seven cents is, in 
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reality, an ounce of gold put up in the 
form of money. 

There are in circulation in the 
United States today about 5% bil- 
lion dollars, of which about 1.2 bil- 
lions consist of gold and gold certifi- 
cates, and the balance consists of 
various kinds of paper money and of 
coins of silver, nickel and copper 
which the National Government is 
obliged by law to maintain at a parity 
with gold. About 90 per cent, how- 
ever, of our total volume of business 
in the United States, which in a nor- 
mal, prosperous year amounts to 
something like a trillion dollars, is 
performed by bank deposits circulat- 
ing by means of bank checks. Our 
bank deposits normally amount to 
over 50 billion dollars, of which 
about 25 billions are payable by 
check, and this volume of checking 
deposits circulates in a normal year, 
through check payments, on an aver- 
age thirty to forty times. Yet the 
value of every dollar of our paper 
money and the value of every dollar 
payable by bank check, by which this 
trillion dollars of business is effected 
in a normal year, is equal to the value 
of a gold dollar—namely, to the 
value of 23.22 grains of gold coined 
into money; and anything that affects 
the value of gold in the world affects 
the value of the gold dollar in which 
this tremendous amount of business is 
being done and in which all of our 
debt obligations are expressed. If 
the supply of gold thrown on the 
world’s market relative to the de- 
mand increases, gold depreciates and 
commodity prices in all gold-stand- 
ard countries rise; and, if the world’s 
demand for gold increases more rap- 
idly than the world’s supply of gold, 
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gold appreciates, namely, goes up in 
value in comparison with goods, and 
prices fall. Part of the world’s de- 
mand for gold is for jewelry and for 
industrial purposes, and for hoard- 
ing in India and China; but the major 
part of it is for monetary purposes. 

It is highly desirable that the value 
of the monetary unit—namely, its 
purchasing power over goods and 
services—should be stable. But, ow- 
ing to the widespread variations in 
the world’s supply of gold and in the 
world’s demand for gold, the value 
of gold, when viewed over any con- 
siderable period of time, has been 
very unstable. If we think of our 
gold dollar as a yardstick of value 
and represent the vaiue or purchasing 
power of this dollar over commodi- 
ties at wholesale in the year 1926 by 
a length of 36 inches—that is, a yard 
—the length of this yardstick of 
value would have been as follows for 
the dates specified: 


March 


When the yardstick shrinks, we 
have inflation, the rising cost of liv- 
ing and excesses in speculation; and, 
when the yardstick expands, as it has 
been doing recently, we have defla- 
tion, depression and unemployment. 
Inflation helps the debtor at the ex- 
pense of the creditor, the exporter 
at the expense of the importer, the 
speculator at the expense of the man 
with a fixed income, the capitalist at 
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the expense of the laborer. Defla- 
tion, on the other hand, benefits the 
creditor, if he can collect, at the ex- 
pense of the debtor; it benefits the 
importer at the expense of the ex- 
porter, the salaried man at the ex- 
pense of the speculator, the laborer, 
if he retains his job, at the expense of 
the capitalist. Both inflation and 
deflation are bad. 

From 1896 until 1920, we had in- 
flation almost continuously. Then, 
after about one year of drastic de- 
flation, namely, from the middle of 
1920 until the middle of 1921, we 
had approximately 814 years of a 
comparatively stable commodity 
price level, which ended with the 
crisis of 1929; and from that time to 
this, commodity prices have moved 
strongly downward; in other words, 
the value or purchasing power of gold 
has moved strongly upward. These 


last 2% years have brought with 
them in a serious form the hardships 


that always accompany deflation. 
The facts should not be overlooked, 
however, that the value of our gold 
dollar, as,measured in its purchasing 


power over commodities was very. 


stable for the preceding 8% years, 
and that, if the debtor classes suffered 
severely from deflation during the 
last 2% years and in 1921, to the 
benefit of the creditor classes, it is the 
debtor classes which gain at the ex- 
pense of the creditor classes in pe- 
riods of inflation and rising prices, 
and that during most of the time since 
1896 prices have been rising. 
Although the purchasing power of 
gold over commodities was very 
stable during the 814 years ending 
with the autumn of 1929 and al- 
though the average price level for 
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this period was only a little higher 
than it would have been had there 
been no war and had prices continued 
to rise from 1913 to 1929 at the same 
average annual rate at which they 
rose from 1896 to 1913; this period, 
particularly the latter years of it, wit- 
nessed a most extravagant rise in the 
prices of stocks on our stock ex- 
changes and in the prices of real es- 
tate in many section of the country. 
Index numbers, for example, of the 
prices of 404 stocks, compiled by a 
leading statistical organization, in- 
creased 308 per cent between 1921 
and September 1929, while the num- 
ber of shares of stocks sold on the 
New York Stock Exchange rose 
from 171,000,000 in 1921, to I,- 
125,000,000 in 1929, representing 
an increase in eight years of 558 per 
cent. This was one of the wildest 
speculative booms this country ever 
saw and it was participated in by 
millions of people representing all 
classes, from the very rich to the very 
poor, and from one end of the coun- 
try to the other. Then came the col- 
lapse; and in less than three years’ 
time prices of stocks on our stock ex- 
changes and of real estate in many 
parts of the country have fallen to 
depths that are probably as extreme 
and as unreasonable as were the 
heights to which they climbed in 
1929. Although commodity prices 
did not advance with the prices of 
stocks and real estate during the 
boom, when the break came, they 
were dragged down along with the 
tobogganing prices of stocks and of 
real estate. From the high of 1929 in 
July to March of this year, our 
wholesale commodity price level in 
the United States fell by 32 per cent. 
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Is this recent great decline in our 
commodity price level, or great -in- 
crease in the purchasing power of 
gold, of a permanent character, as 
some maintain, explainable on the 
grounds of an enduring shortage in 
the world’s stock of monetary gold; 
or is it of a more temporary charac- 
ter, explainable on other grounds? 
As previously stated, the value of 
gold is the resultant of the inter- 
action of the world forces of de- 
mand and supply in their appli- 
cation to gold. If we take as the 
criterion of the growth of the world’s 
demand for monetary gold Dr. Carl 
Snyder’s index numbers of the world’s 
production of basic commodities— 
tons, bushels, yards, etc.—and if we 
take the Federal Reserve figures for 
the world’s stock of monetary gold, 
we find that from 1913-14 to 1929- 


30, the world’s demand for monetary 
gold increased on an average (geo- 
metrical) 1.86 per cent a year and the 
world’s supply of monetary gold 4.8 


per cent a year. The supply of the 
world’s monetary gold, therefore, ap- 
pears to have increased during these 
years at a faster rate than the de- 
mand for monetary gold, even with- 
out making allowance for the great 
improvements in the world’s currency 
and banking systems effected during 
those years, which should have ma- 
terially increased the efficiency of our 
gold supply. In my judgment, there 
is no evidence that the world is suffer- 
ing today, as it suffered from 1873 to 
1895, from what could be called an 
enduring scarcity of monetary gold. 

With reference to the frequently 
heard claim that the difficulty is 
chiefly one of a so-called maldistribu- 
tion of the world’s stock of monetary 
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gold, the following facts are signifi- 
cant. The world’s stock of monetary 
gold at the present time is about 11.4 
billions of dollars, and of this amount 
the United States has approximately , 
35 per cent, France about 26 per cent, 
and the rest of the world 39 per cent. 
The best statistical evidence we have 
seems to show that the United States 
in a normal year does about 35 per 
cent of the total amount of business 
done in the advanced countries of the 
world; so that our present percentage 
of the world’s stock of monetary gold 
is only about our percentage of the 
total business done in these advanced 
countries of the world. In view of 
the comparatively high development 
of our currency and banking system 
in the United States, it is probably 
true that we do not normally need as 
much as 35 per cent of the world’s 
stock of monetary gold; but our fair 
proportion would probably not be 
very far below this figure. During 
recent years funds have flowed to the 
United States and France in large 
quantities for safe keeping. This 
flow of investment funds has carried 
with it a flow of gold. Since 1919 
the people of any foreign country 
(except Russia) having liquid assets 
in the United States have been able to 
convert them into gold at will and 
take the gold out of the country with- 
out restrictions. If they have pre- 
ferred to use these credits for obtain- 
ing other things than gold, that was 
their privilege; but they could have 
had gold at any time in any quantity 
desired, by paying the market price 
for it, as we did. 

The physical volume of production 
in the United States today is about 
25 per cent less than it was three 
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years ago. The amoynt of money 
officially reported as in circulation is 
about 15 percent more. The general 
price level at which business is being 
transacted is 24 per cent less. The 
bank deposits of reporting member 
banks are only about 16 per cent 
less. Our bank deposits, however, by 
which, through the use of bank 
checks, we perform about go per cent 
of our total business, are circulating 
at only about one-half the average 
rate of three years ago. In other 
words, a given amount of these de- 
posits is doing only approximately 
one-half the money work it was doing 
in 1929. The great trouble is that 
the people who have the money, the 
bank deposits and the bank credit are 
afraid to use them. 

If the world is not experiencing an 
enduring shortage of monetary gold, 
and if the recent heavy decline in the 
commodity prive level is due chiefly 
to the psychological factor of a break 
in confidence—namely, ‘shell shock 
from the collapse of 1929—accentu- 
ated by the unfortunate conditions in 
Europe resulting from the war, we 
may expect that, within a short time, 
the fundamental forces, which his- 
tory shows make for a fairly uniform 
rate of economic growth throughout 
the world, will again dominate the 
situation. In that case, if the world 
continues to use the gold standard, as 
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I believe it will, the commodity price 
level will probably rise again to some- 
thing like what it was during the 
8'%4-year period of comparatively 
stable wholesale prices which ended 
with the stock-market crash of 1929. 

The gold standard is far from 
being a perfect standard. The value 
of gold, when viewed over long 
periods of time, unfortunately, has 
been very unstable. During the past 
generation, however, the value of 
silver has been even more unstable 
than that of gold, and, during the long 
period of bimetallism ending about 
1873, when gold and silver were 
linked together under the influence of 
the bimetallic ratio in France, the 
world’s monetary units were likewise 
very unstable. The world has had 
extensive experiences with managed 
paper currencies and they have prac- 
tically always ended in disaster. It 
is too early to judge of England’s 
recent experience, which has lasted 
only eight months, but it is clear that 
the predominant sentiment in Eng- 
land is to return to the gold stand- 
ard at an early date. 

The great problem before the 
world today is not the problem of 
providing a substitute for the gold 
standard, but the problem of making 
the gold standard a better standard. 


Copyright, 1932. 
Published by permission. 
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I broke my heart because of you, my dear; 

I wept full many an unmanly tear— 

But as in agony I lay awake 

I thought, “What lovely poems this will make!” 


Harry Kemp. 











THE VON PAPEN DECREE AND UNEM- 


PLOYMENT INSURANCE IN GERMANY 


CHARLES B. FOWLER 


HILE Herbert Spencer 

was expounding the thesis 

that society’s progress was 
marked by the advance it had made 
from a society of status to a society 
of contract, imperial Germany was 
demonstrating an opposite thesis, at 
least in the realm of social welfare. 
For as early as June, 1883, insurance 
against sickness was made compulsory 
by law, and in the following year 
legislation requiring the compulsory 
insurance of workingmen against acci- 
dent was enacted. The acts were sup- 
plemented by the Old-Age and In- 
validity Insurance Law of 1891, which 
in the comprehensive revision of 1911 
was extended to include salaried em- 
ployees. The workers’ protection 
against these social ills was no longer 
dependent on an effective exercise of 
his contractual right, but rather the 
protection was accorded to him as a 
right inherent in the status of a 
worker. In view of the long-standing 
tradition of successful administration 
of social insurance, there was little 
cause to wonder when the German Re- 
public enhanced the sphere of the 
workers’ security by instituting a sys- 
tem of compulsory unemployment in- 
surance in 1927. 

The unemployment Insurance Act 
of 1927 embodied the belief that in- 
surance is preferable to relief for both 
economic and psychological reasons; 
that a guarantee of the right to an 
insurance benefit is a national respon- 
sibility requiring national supervision 
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and. financial support; that an active 
participation in the maintenance of 
this right is a just charge upon indus- 
try; and that the administrative unit 
should closely integrate the insurance 
system with the supplementary serv- 
ices of placement and vocational guid- 
ance. The actual operation of the 
system in the past five years has amply 
justified the incorporation of these 
principles in the Act of 1927. Al- 
though the prolonged unemployment 
of a large proportion of the work- 
ing population created financial dif- 
ficulties, the administrative facilities 
of the system were adequate for a 
truly Herculean task. The frame- 
work of the system was left intact 
by subsequent modifications until the 
Von Papen decree in June, 1932. 
The changes wrought in the un- 
employment insurance scheme by the 
Von Papen decree are tantamount to 
a termination of the insurance prin- 
ciple. The decree breaks the last ves- 
tige of relationship between the con- 
tribution principle and the benefit 
principle by subjecting all classes of 
unemployed to the ‘means test,” 
which heretofore was imposed upon 
those in receipt of poor relief only. 
Since the decree provides for the ap- 
plication of the means test after in- 
surance benefits have been drawn for 
36 days, the claim to unemployment 
benefit is no longer a right, although 
contributions are still exacted from 
all workers under the scheme. In 
other words, the worker must prove 
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that he is in distress regardless of 
whether he has contributed to the un- 
employment fund or not. The decree 
also provides for a tax, ranging from 
1.5 per cent to 6 per cent, on incomes 
of all gainfully employed workers in 
the country, including some 10,000,- 
000 workers who are already contrib- 
uting to unemployment insurance. The 
amount thus secured is to be applied 
to unemployment relief. The remain- 
ing group of gainfully employed in- 
cludes higher paid workmen, minor 
executives, the professions, and cer- 
tain agricultural workers. 

While the decree raises and extends 
premium payments, in the form of 
taxes or otherwise, it at the sarne time 
lowers insurance benefits, emergency 
benefit allowances, and poor relief 23 
per cent, 10 per cent, and 15 per cent, 
respectively. In other words the 
workers pay more in premiums and 
receive less in benefits under the pres- 
ent arrangement than under the for- 
merlaw. Inorder to make clear what 
the 23 per cent reduction in the rate 
of insurance benefit means to the 
worker, the following table is pre- 
sented showing the wage class and per 
cent of standard wage rates in each 


‘class under the 1927 Act and 1931 


amendment. 
E.2 B2 2k 
gee gas 388 
“oS aod ae 
Wage or salary class Soa Sy 4 sii 2 
B83 223 #553 
oO 7) 
582 5s: +924 
BES MES ve se 
4 aa. 75.0 70.0 
> 65.0 60.0 Anaverage 
OS ere 55.0 50.0 of 23 per 
ae 47.0 42.0 cent reduc- 
Classes V and VI... 40.0 35.0  tioninthe 
i ea _ 37.5 32.5 1931 rates 


Classes VIII and XI 35.0 30.0 
The whole range of benefit under 





the Von Papen decree is comprised 
within the limits of 4.50 R.M. a week 
for a claimant without dependents to 
27.90 R.M. a week for a claimant 
with six or more dependents in the 
highest wage class. The previous 
limits were 5.60 to 37.80 R.M. 

Despite the mounting financial bur- 
den of unemployment relief, the ab- 
rogation of the insurance principle 
seems unwarranted, and it can be ex- 
plained only as a desperate act of a 
reactionary government. A consider- 
ation of the following statistics and 
observations makes this evident. The 
advisory committee in the report of 
June, 1931, recorded the observation 
that “‘. insurance at the present 
time is still of decisive importance to 
the workers. We should not be mis- 
led on this point by the fact that it 
does not now bear such a large pro- 
portion of the burden of relief of un- 
employment, for the part played by 
unemployment insurance is greater 
than this proportion would appear to 
indicate. At the present time the 
average period for which benefit is 
drawn may be estimated at 16 weeks; 
that is to say, a period considerably 
below the maximum. Approximately 
two-thirds of the recipients of unem- 
ployment insurance benefits secure em- 
ployment before the exhaustion of 
their title to benefit, and, therefore, 
do not affect any of the secondary in- 
stitutions for the relief of unemploy- 
ment. 

These observations are borne out by 
the table on page 1232. 

Caution must be exercised in in- 
terpreting the higher percentages ob- 
taining in 1932 because in October of 
the previous year the maximum period 
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unemployment 


Total number 
leaving the 
fund 


claims 


6,795,317 
8,084,476 
8,042,417 


yw. Percentage of 
O\ wm exhausted claims 


606,655 
635,818 


276,225 


Jan. 16-Feb. 15.. 
319,792 


Feb. 16-Mar. 15. 
Mar. 16-Apr. 15. 


Apr. 16-May 15. 629,561 295,126 


for the receipt of insurance benefit 
was reduced from 26 to 20 weeks. 
But without allowance for this factor, 
at the time of the abrogation of the 
insurance principle there was an ac- 
tuarial basis for more than half the 
recipients of the unemployment in- 
surance fund. The failure to retain 
this principle then reveals a reckless 
disregard not only for the social wel- 
fare of the masses, but also a disre- 


gard of an efficient administration of 
unemployment relief. 

It is unfortunate that the force of 
persistent widspread unemployment 
and political opportunism has trans- 
formed the unemployment insurance 
service into a tax on wages and indus- 
try to supply a highly meager allow- 
ance for the unemployed. Whether 
the transformation will have the ef- 
fect of undermining the whole fabric 
of German social insurance only time 
will tell; however, the progressive ele- 
ments will have to fight a large part 
of the battle for social insurance over 
again when prosperous conditions re- 
turn in Germany. Nevertheless, in 


spite of all its defects the German in- 
surance system is preventing whole- 
sale starvation and acute misery in 
the most trying times in her history. 


SMALL THINGS 


When a man dies one thinks of weighty things, 
His name and if he has a son to take 
It now. The changes that his death will make 


In business. 


But a woman dies and wrings 


The heart to tears with thought of little things. 
Sprigged china that she loved, her feathery cake, 
Her flair for blue, the trouble she would take 


With seedlings. 


(Can there be recurring springs 


And she not here to gaily run out door 
And cut white lilacs from the bush she tended ?) 
Her way of cheering you with a soft chair 


And tea. 


And, more than all, the smile she wore. 


Small happy things! But, now that they are ended, 
What matters life or any big affair? 


Grace H. SHERWOOD. 











A REAL CHALLENGE TO LABOR’S THINKING 
H. S. PERSON 


Managing Director of the Taylor Society 


F BOOKS stimulated by the de- 
pression I put The Economic 
Consequences of Power Pro- 

duction, by Fred Henderson,* first 
among those designed for the general 
public: primarily because it comes 
nearest to getting at fundamental 
causes; secondarily because it is bril- 
liantly written and readable. No one 
interested in improving the status of 
labor can afford to neglect its analysis 
and implications. 

To an American the title is likely to 
be misleading. The book is not con- 
cerned with the production of electric 
or other power. The words “power 
production” in the title refer to the 
embodiment of nature’s powers and 
man’s craft skills in the equipments 
of industry. It is therefore an in- 
quiry into the economic consequences 
of modern mechanization of industry. 
However, the author uses the word 
“power” with a purpose. His intent 
is to emphasize the view that the ex- 
traordinarily high productivity of 
moderm industry results from the fact 
that the machine has become a substi- 
tute for and is no longer merely an 
extension of man’s physical power. 
Today in some situations a worker by 
a push on a button or a pull on a lever 
can apply many thousand times the 
power he could apply when the limit- 
ing factor, even with a machine, was 
his own muscles. Such extreme in- 
stances are exceptional, yet we have 
the following data concerning changes 





*George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., London, 1931, 
Pages 220. 


in American industry generally during 
the period preceding the depression: 


AVERAGE ANNUAL PER CENTS OF CHANGE 
From 1919 to date indicated * 
Primary power ~-------------_ +3.67 (1925) 
Primary power per wage-earner +7. (1925) 
Production +5.81 (1927) 
Production per wage-earner____. +6.69 (1927) 











Wage earners —0.36 (1927) 
Uait Ste GE see —4.08 (1925) 
From 1922 to 1927* 

Wholesale prices—non-agricul- 

tural —1.8 
Profits—industrial corporations. +9.0 
Dividend payments ~---------- +6.8 


Prices—industrial stocks______- +141 
1929 compared with 1923° 

Value of manufactured products +23. 

New capital issues +114. 


These data give us a background 
for an oversimplified summary of 
Henderson’s exposition, as follows: 

While wage rates and total wages 
paid increased somewhat during this 
period of mounting productivity, and 
while prices of consumer goods de- 
clined somewhat, thus increasing the 
real incomes of those workers receiv- 
ing incomes, yet the total value of the 
goods produced far exceeds the pur- 
chasing power received bythe workers. 
This is evident from the formula that 
in profit-making industry the value 
placed upon goods must equal wages 
and salaries plus cost of materials 
plus interest, rent and other overhead 
plus profits. Otherwise industry is 
not profit making. Therefore work- 
ers as consumers were unable to pur- 
chase the goods produced. Unless the 
recipients of interest, profits and rents — 





* “Recent Economic Changes,” Vol. I, p. 101. 

* Ibid. II, p. 607. 

* “Statistical Abstract of the United States” 
(1931), pp. 295, 317, 816. 
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also expended their incomes for con- 
sumers’ goods, then there was not 
sufficient purchasing power disbursed 
to absorb the products of industry at 
the values placed upon them. 

The recipients of these other forms 
of income did not expend all their in- 
comes on consumers’ goods. There 
are abundant data showing that there 
has been a progressively more uneven 
division of the social income, to the 
advantage of the higher income re- 
ceivers. These consumers, even after 
satisfying the needs of their high 
standard of living, found themselves 
in possession of funds for which the 
only outlet was investment in new pro- 
duction facilities. In an earlier day the 
European could find his investment 
outlet in colonial regions; the Ameri- 
can in trans-Mississippi developments. 
But recently these regions have shown 
less opportunity for profitable appli- 
cation of capital. Therefore invest- 
ment was turned in on regions in which 
investment was already heavy. This 
developed a situation of overcapacity 
for production, as has been brought 
out in a recent article by Mr. Robert 
F. Martin, of the United States De- 
partment of Commerce.‘ The profit- 
ableness of certain accidental new in- 
dustries — automobile, phonograph, 
radio, etc.—stimulated a movement 
of speculative investment in all kinds 
of industry—a ‘‘new economic era” of 
extraordinary general prosperity was 
believed to be ahead—so that normal 
voluntary savings and investment 
were swelled by induced savings and 
investment. The new _ investments 
were naturally in equipments carrying 
the greater production capacity of the 


* “Bulletin of the Taylor Society,” Vol. XVII, 
No. 3, June, 1932. 
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new technology. The disparity be- 
tween purchasing power disbursed and 
the value placed on the goods pro- 
duced became greater, the fixed 
charges imposed on industry mounted, 
and it was inevitable that eventually 
a crisis of readjustment (depression) 
should come. And it is inevitable, 
economic organization and processes 
remaining what they are, that there 
will be a succession of such readjust- 
ments, each perhaps worse than the 
preceding in the toll of human misery. 
In short our business and commercial 
organizations and processes are not 
able to handle smoothly and in a so- 
cially beneficial manner the produc- 
tivity of the new technology. 

The conventional business attitude 
toward depressions is that they should 
be permitted to “wear themselves 
out,” just enough being done to safe- 
guard investment values and keep 
hungry people from becoming too 
restless and insistent on fundamental 
remedies restrictive of speculative op- 
portunities. Depressions ‘‘wear them- 
selves out” by unemployment, which 
on the one hand cuts operating ex- 
penses of industry and on the other 
hand clears the market of goods; and 
by bankruptcies, which transfer prop- 
erties minus the overhead from one 
set of owners to another. Then the 
new owners, free of overhead, can 
start a new cycle of profitable em- 
ployment and production, overpro- 
duction relative to the purchasing 
power disbursed, depression, and the 
“wearing itself out” of the new de- 
pression. The measures pursued to 
conserve equity values are represented 
by such emergency institutions as the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
and the measure pursued to keep hun- 
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gry people from becoming too restless 
and active is identified by the word 
“dole,” which we now have in the 
guise of voluntary or charitable con- 
tributions of the rich. 

Henderson’s book does not formu- 
late a remedy for depressions; it is a 
diagnosis. He prefers to let the anal- 
ysis of causes suggest the remedy in 
each reader’s mind. Yet the basic 
remedies suggested by his analysis are 
obvious: disbursement of greater pur- 
chasing power among wage-earners; 
development of a sense of security 
among all employed people so that 
dread of insecurity will not lead to 
unnecessary saving and investment at 
the cost of spending and the enjoy- 
ment of a high standard of living; and 
some regulation of investment, so that 
the increase of production facilities 
and output will keep a fairly even 
pace with increase of purchasing 
power. Labor must give thought to 
these lines of action. They are not so 
simple as they sound, for each involves 
complications. 

For instance, the social need for 
disbursement of greater purchasing 
power might lead to the immediate 
conclusion forean old-time campaign 
of pressure for higher wage rates. 
But there is danger for labor in that— 
as a thing by itself. There is strong 
reason to believe that one immediate 
cause of the present depression was 
the higher wages which labor secured 
during the War. Those higher wage 
costs stimulated a rapid increase of 
investment in labor-eliminating equip- 
ment. Industry’s response was essen- 
tially, “If we pay you higher rates, 
we shall pay them to fewer of you, 
because we can get even greater out- 
put per worker from new higher- 
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powered equipment in which it is now 
economic for us to invest.” That is 
one reason for the loss of 2,225,000 
workers during the period of mount- 
ing industrial activity. Let us not for- 
get that the resources of engineering 
have only been tapped; that there is 
still more in the nature of labor-sav- 
ing devices in the blue prints of en- 
gineers which is certain to be called 
into use by any marked further in- 
crease of wage rates unaccompanied 
by other safeguarding lines of action. 

Labor might respond to this dan- 
ger with an “All right, we'll safe- 
guard higher wage rates by legislation 
restricting the installation of more 
productive equipment.” But that is 
on the one hand impossible and on the 
other hand detrimental to labor’s 
long-run interest. It is impossible be- 
cause nothing can resist the onward 
march of technology; no efforts of the 
past have been successful and no ef- 
forts of the future can be. Simul- 
taneous campaigns to increase wage 
rates and at the same time hold back 
the results of modern technology 
would be too great an undertaking 
for any social group. Furthermore, 
and more important, such a move 
would be detrimental to labor’s long- 
run interest because labor wants a 
higher, not a lower or even a static 
standard of living, and the only way 
to secure it is by taking full advantage 
of modern technology. Our conclu- 
sion is, therefore, that while disburse- 
ment of greater purchasing power 
among wage earners is necessary, it 
must be sought through some inclusive 
program which utilizes the modern 
technology as a beneficent social asset. 

With respect to removal of the 
dread of economic insecurity labor has 
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recently taken a stand in favor of some 
form of unemployment compensation. 
I can conceive of no single element 
of an inclusive campaign which prom- 
ises more to maintain high and stable 
purchasing power and sustained ac- 
tual purchasing. The normal impulse 
of the human being is to live; to ex- 
press himself, to work and play and 
enjoy his opportunities; and if he 
feels that the danger of periodic in- 
security is removed he will do these 
things to the limit. He is willing to 
work faithfully while he works, but 
he would like to enjoy the fruits of his 
labor without dread of the future. 
The need of intensive personal saving 
is a relic of a deficit economy. We are 
able now to think in terms of a surplus 
instead of a deficit economy. The new 
technology has made that possible. 
Unemployment compensation means 


simply that we systematically and col- 
lectively save some of the income of 
boom times for use in bad times; 
which means that the difference be- 
tween good and bad times will tend to 


disappear. Purchasing power will be 
continuously available, consumption 
will go on continuously, production 
will go on continuously and employ- 
ment will go on continuously. Labor 
can consistently say to industry: ““We 
stand ready to do the work of the 
world; we ask you to organize and 
direct such work and receive a special 
reward for that service; we will give 
our best efforts when called upon to do 
so; but we insist also on a retainer 
when we stand by waiting for you to 
repair the blunders which indifference 
or overemphasized self-interest has 
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caused you to make.” Blunders and 
overemphasis of self-interest will then 
disappear. 

The regulation of investment of 
capital in new facilities brings us to 
the most difficult, but at the same time 
the most important, element of an 
inclusive campaign. On the one hand 
sufficient investment to utilize the new 
technology and establish an ever 
higher standard of living must be as- 
sured; on the other hand the rate and 
nature of investment in new facilities 
must be such that production over- 
capacity and continuous technological 
unemployment must be avoided. This 
is a problem with many ramifications; 
the possible ways of getting at regula- 
tion of investment are numerous. Ex- 
isting information must be supple- 
mented by new information, the whole 
studied, and ways and means formu- 
lated. This is a problem for some 
type of national economic council, rep- 
resenting every functional interest in 
agriculture, commerce and industry. 
Such a council would serve first to 
study the problem and devise the so- 
lution and second to serve as a collec- 
tive planning and admjnistrative unit 
to coordinate capital investment, 
available labor, production, distribu- 
tion of purchasing power and con- 
sumption. The ultimate goal should 
be the highest possible standard of 
living based on a widely and fairly 
distributed social income resulting 
from maximum use of the new tech- 
nology in a world in which consump- 
tion is not restricted by dread of im- 
pending economic insecurity. 





SOME PARADOXES OF PROGRESS 


Howarp Dovuctas DOZIER 


I 


HE general theme of the De- 

cember, 1931, meetings in Wash- 

ington of those of the learned 
societies which devote themselves to 
the study of the social sciences was de- 
pression, its causes and its cure. The 
subject would not down. In most of 
the papers read a dark trace of blue 
threaded its way through such ex- 
pressions as “‘stabilization of indus- 
try,” “rationalization of production,” 
“maintenance of consumption,” “re- 
serve against unemployment,” “‘indus- 
trial planning,” and “balance between 
production and consumption.” Such 
expressions connote interference with 
and direction of economic forces. 


It would seem that the day of the 
die-hard adherent of Jaissez faire is 


about done, and that the word 
“ought,” which was cast out of the 
economics vocabulary in the eight- 
eenth century, is about to be restored, 
and that too in capital letters. 

Examples of the trend are to be 
found also in the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Continuity of Business and 
Employment of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, the Re- 
port of the Subcommittee on Unem- 
ployment and Industrial Stabilization 
of the National Progressive Confer- 
ence, and the plan proposed by Mr. 
Gerard Swope, president of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company. 

All this reflects what is in the 
mind of every well-informed citizen, 
namely, a belief that something not 
only “ought” to be done, but that 


something must be done to prevent if 
possible another economic catastrophe 
such as that through which we are now 
passing. No industrial order can 
claim much for its virtues, however 
numerous, when its vices allow seven 
or eight millions of men and women 
in the United States alone to rot in 
idleness. The excommunication of 
such a multitude from the ranks of the 
self-supporting is a challenge to the 
right of that order to continue to 
exist. Sensible and thoughtful men 
everywhere propose to take a hand re- 
gardless of any dictum of any classi- 
cal economist to the effect that if let 
alone matters will take care of them- 
selves. 


Out of all of the proposals being 
promulgated, a sort of program of 
progress is taking shape, nebulous now 
to be sure, but looking toward a sta- 
bility that will vouchsafe to every 
human being his right to work for a 
living and get it if he earns it. The 
outline of this plan is sufficiently clear 
even now to make possible the isola- 
tion and discussion of some of its most 
important aspects. 


In this paper I hope to get rid of 
the underbrush, so to speak, which to 
my pioneer Tennessee ancestors was 
a necessary preliminary to clearing a 
“new-ground.” When they had cut 
and burned the underbrush they could 
see the real job to be done. If I suc- 
ceed in this I shall suggest one possible 
road toward stability whose roughness 
is not obscured by proposals which 
hide the price that must be paid. 
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One proposal which occupies a 
prominent place is that the Sherman 
Antitrust Act, and possibly the Clay- 
ton Act, be so amended as to give 
more latitude for cooperation among 
the individual units of the various in- 
dustries through their trade associa- 
tions, and that some governmental 
authority be clothed with power to say 
in advance of litigation whether or not 
cooperative agreements among asso- 
ciations will be contested in the courts. 
Some definite status is to be sought for 
the trade association whose legality 
and usefulness were called into ques- 
tion in the public statements of so re- 
cent a President as Mr. Harding. 

The attitude of the public mind on 
the matter of the trade association or 
combination is undergoing a change 
and there seems to be little doubt but 
that business, using that term in its 
broadest significance, will be given a 
hand sufficiently free to put into exe- 
cution any reasonable program which 
it may propose, looking toward an 
equilibration between production and 
consumption and an equalization of 
competitive opportunity among those 
engaged in the same line of industrial 
activity. 


III 


A second characteristic of practi- 
cally all of the plans thus far suggested 
is that the trade association of each 
branch of industry shall collect and 
disseminate as widely as possible a 
maximum of information to all those 
engaged in that particular line of pro- 
duction. Knowledge of the truth is to 
make business free even as it is said to 
make men free. This may be thor- 
oughly desirable and helpful, but it is 
at this point that the proposed pro- 


gram of progress runs into its first 
paradox. 

In individualistic society, profits are 
the prime mover, and profits are due 
in a very large degree to superior or 
advance knowledge of one competitor 
over another. Common business in- 
formation and fortuitous profit are 
not the best of yokefellows; the one 
works against the other. Moreover, 
facts of industry are mostly man- 
made; they do not become facts at all 
until man acts. They are not fore- 
ordained by laws like that of gravity 
or those of physics or mechanics. 

In order to illustrate the point, let 
us consider for a moment the matter 
of forecasting which occupies such a 
prominent place in the various plans 
of salvation. From the very nature of 
things successful forecasting must be 
an individual matter. It has to be 
carried on in the closet, not on the 
housetop. A forecast known of all 
men and generally followed must of 
necessity fail; it could not possibly 
come true. Only those who should 
ignore it and act in an opposite direc- 
tion would make big money. [If plan- 
ning is to be based upon forecasting, 
then those will profit most who follow 
the plan least. 

It is precisely at this point that all 
previous plans for regularizing and 
all agreements to curtail production 
have broken down, all from that of the 
whiskey trust to those of southern cot- 
ton planters. No plan has ever yet 
been backed by enough authority or 
supported by a sufficiently strong pub- 
lic sentiment to withstand the pros- 
pects of the profits attainable through 
violation of the agreement which sup- 
ported it. In the cotton country after 
the war, when curtailment of acreage 
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was in the air as it seems to be now, 
planters met widely and agreed to put 
in less cotton, but each went home and 
planted more in order to get the big 
profits which he was sure would come 
because of the lessened production of 
his neighbor. More whiskey was dis- 
tilled than could be drunk even at pre- 
prohibition prices. Each producer 
and grower assumed that his competi- 
tor or neighbor would follow pattern, 
but his competitor or neighbor did 
not. 

In order that business facts, which 
are man-made, may be sufficiently 
stable to become the basis of a ration- 
alized program of production and dis- 
tribution, those who make them must, 
therefore, be under control; somebody 
must be boss. Control will have to be 
enforced either through the mailed fist 
of some trade association or through 
sovereignty. Either form of control 
runs counter to and is incompatible 
with what every individual, up to date 
at any rate, has considered his inalien- 
able right to get something for noth- 
ing by guessing right on price fluctua- 
tion. There are many men of many 
plans, any one of which might save us 
if it could but attract enough ad- 
herents. But followers of proposals 
for mass action are generally less en- 
thusiastic than those who devise the 
programs. 


IV 


Another proposal common to 
nearly, if not all, of the embryonic 
plans of salvation is that a vast indus- 
try-wide, and therefore a nation-wide 
unemployment reserve be set up. This 
sentiment may be taken as evidence of 
a sincere desire to do something really 
effective in warding off catastrophe. 
Such a purpose is a prerequisite state 
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of public mind, but a plan, like legisla- 
tion, may work in a way far different 
from the purpose of its authors. With 
respect to a national reserve, which is 
a far different thing from the savings 
of an individual, primary considera- 
tion ought to be given to whether the 
manner of its accumulation and the 
specific use to which it will have to be 
put will make for the stability sought. 
Then, too, no mere perfunctory con- 
sideration ought to be given to the 
character, ability, and the previous 
success of those who are most likely 
to have the direction of the reserve, 
in handling their own surplus funds. 
Let us work a little further into these 
phases of the subject. 

Mr. Swope’s plan suggests that the 
reserve should be built up from joint 
contributions of employers and em- 
ployees in industries which have as 
many as fifty workers. It takes no 
great stretch of the imagination to pic- 
ture the size of the fund built up by 
even modest sums assembled from so 
many sources. The mammoth re- 
serves of some of the largest life in- 
surance companies even will not seem 
large by comparison. What is to be 
done with these unemployment re- 
serves and who is to do it seem to me, 
therefore, to be fair and pertinent 
questions. 

This reserve which it is proposed to 
accumulate is no ordinary savings 
fund, to which ordinary investment 
criteria apply. But in spite of this fact 
it will have to be invested. It is un- 
thinkable that so much money as that 
represented by this reserve will be al- 
lowed to remain idle. It will be put 
to work whether the work needs doing 
or not. The work which it will be 
called upon ultimately to do lies within 
a field bounded by the purpose for 
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which it is to be accumulated. These 
limitations demand the extreme of 
liquidity, because the function is to 
meet an emergency, the ever present 
possibility of acute unemployment. 

The work that these funds will be 
called upon to do, pending their use in 
meeting an unemployment emergency, 
may be discussed in relation to a few 
of the many general possibilities. 
Each industrial unit may retain its 
quota to the fund in its own business 
and set up a balance sheet liability in 
favor of the potentially unemployed. 
The contributors may pool the 
amounts raised and put them into the 
securities or short-time commercial 
paper of other industrial concerns. 
They may invest in Government 
bonds, keep the funds in the form of 
cash or lend them to the workers for 
whose ultimate benefit the reserve is 
to be accumulated. 

Let us examine these uses within 
the restrictions imposed by the facts: 
(1) that the object is to stabilize in- 
dustry and therefore employment; 
and (2) that the fund is an emergency 
fund to meet unemployment whenever 
it may come. 

The investment policy, whatever it 
may be, must be viewed as a group and 
not as an individual action. The suc- 
cess of the policy, and for that matter 
the success of the whole program of 
stabilization, must be judged from its 
effect in the direction of establishing 
equilibrium between the power to pro- 
duce and the power to distribute and 
consume, for there is general agree- 
ment that our present methods of 
financing production are superior to 
our means of financing consumption. 

Whether the individual unit of in- 
dustry retains and uses the quota 
raised by it or whether the trade asso- 
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ciation of which each member sets up 
more elaborate machinery and buys 
corporate securities and commercial 
paper of the industries which propose 
to stabilize themselves, the use of the 
reserve will encourage the current ex- 
pansion of capital equipment, and 
therefore current production, and 
tend to curtail current consumption. 
For had the equivalent of what was 
withheld from the pay envelope been 
left in it, the money, or a considerable 
part of it at least, would have gone 
into current consumption or into 
forms of capital yielding real income 
to the saver, as for instance into a 
house which would have furnished 
shelter for him and his family, depres- 
sion or no depression, employment or 
no employment. But when the funds 
are transferred from the pay envelope 
to the unemployment reserve, and 
become the concern of a group, the 
emergency can not be localized or 
forestalled prior to its occurrence. 
Hence, in order to be prepared for 
emergency more liquidity is required 
than a mortgage on the worker’s home 
is likely to furnish. 

In order to meet the loan the 
worker generally would have to de- 
pend upon the sale of his labor, and 
he could hardly find a sale for it ina 
labor market already suffering from 
an oversupply and cursed with unem- 
ployment. But in addition to the 
paradox, the main trouble with this 
proposal is that it gets nowhere. It 
runs us back into the same hole from 
which we ran. Wages withheld in the 
first instance and put into the reserve 
would merely be returned to the labor 
group in the form of loans. The 
process would amount largely to an 
economic stalemate. There would be 
a change in the relative positions and 
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conditions of individual members of 
the wage-earning group, but the cur- 
rent purchasing power of the group 
as a whole would be what it would 
have been had the amount of labor’s 
contribution to the reserve been paid 
out in wages in the beginning. 

Another means of employing the 
reserve suggested was the investment 
of itin Government bonds. Obviously 
such a use would withhold some of it 
from the production of material 
things. Furthermore, if invested in 
Government bonds, much of it would 
go to those whose services are imma- 
terial and who are primarily consum- 
ers of goods, but even this procedure 
would not free us from paradox, for 
the sale of a sufficient amount of Gov- 
ernment bonds to take care of any 
considerable amount of unemploy- 
ment would break the government 
bond market. The general security 
market would then fall of its own 
weight, and a bad situation would be 
made still worse. 

Little need be said about the prac- 
ticability or possibility of converting 
the reserve into currency and gold and 
hoarding against the day of unem- 
ployment. Such an asinine procedure 
would preserve the funds wholly 
liquid and would divert or withhold 
them from channels of production 
where already capital goods are over- 
abundant when compared with the 
possibility of distributing their out- 
put, but at the same time it would cut 
the foundation out from under our 
monetary and banking system and 
throw us back into a barter economy. 
Here we should have stability of in- 
dustry and continuity of employment, 
but little else. 

The implication in all this is clear; 
the method of handling this highly 


specialized fund will tend to widen the 
hiatus between the power to produce 
and the power to distribute and con- 
sume and thus aggravate the economic 
disease which it is hoped to heal. 

Now a word as to the personnel of 
management of the reserve. It has 
been suggested in some quarters that 
the management should be vested in 
trustees, independent of the employ- 
ers or employees. Obviously such an 
alienation would solve no economic 
problem. The trustees would still be 
faced with the necessity of investing 
the money profitably. We would still 
be face to face with the question of 
how to raise and manage a common 
reserve throughout all! industry in such 
a way as not to make more certain the 
occurrence of the calamity against 
which it was being accumulated. 

One ought, I suppose, let bygones 
be bygones, but he can not forget that 
it has been less than four years since 
corporations the country over—big 
and littl—were pouring their sur- 
pluses into Wall Street in the form of 
call loans. When they had exhausted 
their surpluses, they issued and sold 
stock to raise funds they did not need 
in the conduct of their businesses and 
lent this as they had their surpluses. 
Conservative banks were loaning 
money in Wall Street and thus raising 
the price of stock which they advised 
their clients not to buy because they 
were too high. Patrons finally took 
this advice, declared a stock buyers’ 
strike, and began to sell. Whereupon 
the corporations and other bootleg 
lenders withdrew two billions of dol- 
lars of their bootleg loans in as many 
weeks, brought about more selling and 
thus helped to wreck a house of cards 
which they themselves had helped to 
build. 
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As a result of this cupidity their 
surpluses have vanished, their liquid 
position is gone, many of their divi- 
dends have been cut or passed, many 
of their stocks have dost two-thirds 
or three-quarters of their inflated 
value. It would be unfair to charge 
the banks and corporations of the 
country with the entire responsibility 
for the depression, that would have 
come anyway, but it is fair to lay at 
their door much ‘of the inflation in 
stock prices whose collapse made the 
depression more severe than it would 
otherwise have been. 

Not all banks ‘nor all corporations 
had a part in it, be it said to their 
everlasting credit. Some of them an- 
nounced publicly that they would have 
no part in swelling brokers’ loans. 
Nevertheless many banks and cor- 
porations which could not withstand 
the lure of 20 per cent are among 
those now planning to meet epidemics 
of unemployment by building up a na- 
tional reserve, in the management and 
control of which presumably they are 
to have a prominent part. Let us 
hope that they may be more successful 
in handling the reserve of others than 
they proved to be in handling the sur- 
pluses of themselves. 

In whatever direction one turns he 
seems to run into a, paradox, and this 
makes for unsatisfying writing as it 
does for unsatisfying reading to all 
those who believe as the writer does 
that something must be tried even if 
it proves to be futile. Clearing out 
underbrush, however, is never pleas- 
ant work; it smacks too much of de- 
stroying young timber. 

As I write along a vague fear takes 
possession of me that a dense envelop- 
ing fallacy shuts out the light. Yet 
for the life of me I do not see how in 
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the accumulating of a vast national 
reserve, a large part of which must 
necessarily be devoted to capital ex- 
pansion and thus to increasing current 
production, can have any other result 
than the decreasing of current pur- 
chasing power and the slowing down 
of current consumption below what it 
might otherwise be. It is generally 
agreed that the gap is already so wide 
that periodically it damns us, and if in 
trying to save ourselves through co- 
operative national effort we widen this 
gap between the power to produce and 
the power to distribute and consume, 
our latter state will be worse than our 
former. In our attempts to meet our 
present difficulties we should not lose 
sight of the ultimate effects of our 
remedies. By so doing we lay our- 
selves open to the taunt of sovietism 
that capitalism always stands ready to 
commit suicide for the sake of im- 
mediate advantage. 


V 


We have now been wallowing in 
this depression for three years and 
we shall wallow out of it in time as we 
have out of all others, but when we 
are out we shall head straight for 
another, and probably a worse one, 
unless we discover or create a gover- 
nor or invent a flywheel which will 
throttle down and regularize produc- 
tion so as to conform to the maximum 
power that can be developed to absorb 
the output. We need desperately an 
industrial synchro mesh. 

In an idealistic economic world 
where there were no impediments to 
distribution, maximum production 
might be a blessing. But we do not 
live in that sort of a world and any 
plan adopted must operate if at all in 
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the one we have. For this reason 
those who would bridle production 
pending improvement in our means of 
distribution seem to me to be taking 
a realistic view of the problem and 
tackling it at the only point that offers 
much hope of solution. For, make no 
mistake, material production rooted 
as it is in the laws of natural science, 
can be depended upon to take care of 
itself, but distribution needs to be 
fostered with watchful diligence. A 
small group of engineers and a few 
natural scientists can calculate the pos- 
sible material output of any country 
in any year, but even divinity would 
have difficulty in predicting the amount 
which could be distributed and con- 
sumed. 

Nevertheless, before we get very 
far with any of our plans of stabiliza- 
tion, a very considerable portion of 
the field of production will have to be 
brought into subjection to final con- 
sumption. This means compulsion, 
drastic control, either from within in- 
dustry itself or through sovereignty. 
The only way to stabilize is to sta- 
bilize. 

In this vale of economic woe final 
consumption is and always has been 
the mistress of the house, and produc- 
tion the handmaid. So long as this 
fundamental relationship is recog- 
nized there is neither ‘‘over-produc- 
tion” nor ‘“‘under-consumption”’ ; con- 
tinuous equilibrium is the natural 
state. The minute the maid tries to 
usurp the function of the mistress eco- 
nomic tranquility is destroyed, and for 
a considerable portion of the while 
production is saying consume or be 
damned, and periodically we are be- 
damned. 

Old Silas Marner, the weaver of 
Raveloe, walked the English lanes, 
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took orders for his cloth, went home 
and wove it, and then made delivery— 
and I am not so sure but that we shall 
have to take a leaf out of his book 
before we get very far with any of our 
more modern programs for stabiliza- 
tion. That may seem like retrogres- 
sion and a high price to pay and there 
may be many who are unwilling to pay 
it, but pay we must before we attain 
that state of economic balance which 
so many seek, so few find. 

For the purpose of elaborating a 
little more fully the thought I have 
in mind, I shall use the automobile in- 
dustry for purposes of illustration— 
first because automobiles are impor- 
tant articles of final consumption and 
because of the effect upon all industry 
of its stabilization. 

In order that I may make my point, 
allow me to suppose that this industry 
through its trade associations and its 
distributor organizations should enter 
into and religiously keep an agreement 
to deliver no new car to any retailer 
until he had had the order of the con- 
sumer on his books for, let us say, a 
period of six months. This would 
give us the great unknown, the X that 
has got to be found before we can 
approach stability, for if those who 
are to use cars do not know how many 
and what kind they will need and can 
pay for, who does or how can those 
facts be ascertained? 

The first and most obvious advan- 
tage in such a plan of production 
would be the substitution of a continu- 
ous backlog of unfilled orders, which 
is a backlog of work to be done, for an 
overextended and periodically disas- 
trous inventory. Knowledge on the 
part of the manufacturer and of the 
worker of such a truth as this would 
indeed make the motor industry free. 
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Moreover, production geared down to 
conform to a known demand need not 
stifle salesmanship or kill initiative. A 
salesman who could not get an order 
for six months delivery could try to 
procure one for a longer delivery. In 
this way the advance demand would 
be in the making and a knowledge of 
it would be an additional factor mak- 
ing for stability. 

The sale of cars on order would not 
decrease their use. The industry 
would sell all the cars used and that is 
all it will sell under any method of 
manufacture and distribution. Sucha 
method of production is so entirely 
different from that to which we are 
accustomed that the charge of imprac- 
ticability is naturally lodged against it. 
If though it be impracticable, the 
impracticability rests not on the 
method of doing business, but on the 
fact that each competitor would find 
it difficult to bring himself to believe 
that his fellow producers would abide 
by an agreement to produce in accord- 
ance with orders obtained. In short, 
the impracticability lies in the impo- 
tence of the industry as a whole to 
maintain discipline. The difficulties 
inherent in such a plan of production 
and distribution are no more insuper- 
able than those of most of the other 
plans proposed; they are merely a 
little more glaring. They all arise out 
of the fact of keen competition. But 
our tempers and our incentives are to 
be changed; the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States who, if 
anybody, knows whether there has 
been a cooling of intense individualism 
has said: 


“We have left the period of ex- 
treme individualism and are living in 
a period in which national economy 
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must be recognized as the controlling 
factor.” 


Granted that there is truth in 
this pronouncement, nevertheless the 
greatest danger to this or any other 
plan of stabilization is that the com- 
petitive urge tends to get the upper 
hand of a nationally planned economy. 


VI 


Not all of the difficulties in a plan 
to produce automobiles in accordance 
with advance orders lie with the pro- 
ducers, of course. Some are to be 
found on the side of the consumers, 
but these are mostly minor when com- 
pared with those on the production 
side. 

Some consumers would be so im- 
patient that they would offer a pre- 
mium for spot delivery, and thus 
tempt the producers beyond their 
powertobear. Then, too, some pros- 
pective consumers would not take the 
cars they had ordered, but it is hardly 
likely that more consumers would 
order cars and refuse to take them 
than now take them and afterwards 
refuse to pay forthem. Even if some 
prospective users of new cars should 
go back on their bargains and supply 
their wants with secondhand cars, they 
would at least be contributing some- 
thing toward the solution of the used 
car problem, which up to date has 
defied solution. 

The effect of the introduction of 
such a system of manufacture and 
marketing in this one industry alone 
could hardly be overestimated. It 
would per force place its orders for 
raw materials, make its arrangements 
for its financing, and thus steady other 
industries and institutions which also 
seek that happy state which as vet thev 
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have not found. A contagion of sta- 
bility would spread and take the place 
of an epidemic of instability and un- 
employment. Production would tend 
to catch and keep step with consump- 
tion along down the line, and if I do 
not mistake the object of all the pro- 
posed plans, this is the end sought. 

It will be answered, of course, that 
much production is already in accord- 
ance with orders placed by consumers. 
My reply is that in so far as this is 
true, it applies mainly in the case of 
the intermediate processes. I am talk- 
ing about final consumption; it is final 
consumption who is the mistress of 
the house, and it is her orders that 
have got to be obeyed. But even this 
method of bringing production into 
conformity with consumption can ob- 
viously not be applied universally— 
consumers, ultimate consumers, can 
hardly predict how many sox or sus- 
penders they will need within a year 
and to press a plan to that point would 
be absurd. 

I do not pretend to say either that 
even a partial equilibration between 
production and consumption can be 
brought about overnight, or even in 
the near future. Industry has not yet, 
in spite of all its protestations, reached 
the point where it is willing to pay so 
high a price for stability. The evi- 
dence of that willingness, when it 


comes, will be the substitution for 
money making of a genuine nation- 
wide urge to create the highest pos- 
sible and the widest material and 
spiritual standard of living for the 
great mass of mankind. This calls for 
sufficient idealism to require the trans- 
fer of some seven or eight million of 
culturally prepared and financially 
able men and women from material 
production, where they are not needed 
to immaterial production where they 
are. A demand for immaterial well- 
being strong enough to confer distinc- 
tion upon those who produce it, and 
enable them to make a living by fur- 
nishing it, would go a long way toward 
solving the problem of unemployment 
as it now exists, ‘and toward bringing 
stability. 

No plan for immediate relief which 
ignores this fundamental can offer ul- 
timate success. Specific plans adopted, 
and put into operation by leaders, dur- 
ing emergencies may hasten the proc- 
ess, but never yet has any people by 
any fixed plan raised itself above itself. 
So long as a motive remains common 
to a group or to a people no plan, the 
success of which depends upon com- 
mon consent or joint agreement, can, 
even under superior leadership, cheat 
the common motive. A mere belly 
civilization in a mechanical age can 
not have stability. 


From deed to dream, from dream to deed, 
From daring hope to hope, 

The restless wish, the instant need, 
Still lashed him up the slope! 


I sing no governed firmament, 
Cold, ordered, regular— 

I sing the stinging discontent 
That leaps from star to star! 


Don Marquis 














THE PRESENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND 


THE 5-DAY WEEK 


J. E. 


cloud has a silver lining,” still 

holds true if only the signs of 
the times are discerned. Economic 
conditions resulting from the business 
depression which we are now experi- 
encing offer many real opportunities 
for improving general conditions of 
individuals, organizations and the 
country at large. 

Enterprising individuals, whether 
employed or not, are directing their 
thoughts and energies into new ac- 
tivities where they might obtain a 
livelihood or better their present cir- 
cumstances. Likewise, organizations 
are branching out into new lines or 
reorganizing their companies into 
more efficient units to better prepare 
themselves to meet present-day re- 
quirements and keener competition. 
The mass of the people today, accord- 
ing to a noted economist, are living 
more sanely than during the prosper- 
ous times of two years ago, and the 
country at large is healthier, both 
physically and mentally than it was 
when money was circulating freely in 
the business world. 

The purpose of this paper however 
is not to point out the numerous bene- 
fits which might be derived from the 
present depression, but to focus atten- 
tion on a single phase of the economic 
situation; namely, to secure for the 
working man a “s-day week with 
fewer working hours per day.” The 
economic situation is now prepared 
for it and the 5-day week should be 


Teer old familiar saying “Every 
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promoted by the industries as well as 
by governmental and labor organiza- 
tions. 

The proposal of the 5-day week is 
not new, neither is it presented as a 
panacea for ending the depression. It 
is nevertheless a forward movement 
to create new jobs, to more evenly 
proportion money among wage-earn- 
ers, to more evenly divide the leisure 
of the masses and to give the army 
of wage-earners more opportunity to 
enjoy the advantages offered by the 
multitude of pleasant recreational 
possibilities of our country. The 5- 
day week will make it possible, ac- 
cording to simple mathematics, for 
nearly all of the 37,000,000 potential 
wage-earners in the United States to 
secure employment, thereby more 
equally distributing the work among 
those capable of working instead of 
the 31,000,000 employed, doing the 
work of, and supporting by charity di- 
rectly or indirectly the other 6,000,- 
000 to 7,000,000 now unemployed. 

With the greater freedom of lei- 
sure time, the question naturally fol- 
lows whether or not we are entitled 
to a 5-day week. Not many years 
ago men were working 12 to 14 hours 
a day for 6 days a week at many dif- 
ferent occupations to earn a liveli- 
hood. Even then their recompense 
was meager when compared to our 
present-day standards. By combined 
effort on the part of the laboring man 
through labor. organizations, and 
along with increased production made 
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possible by the use of machinery, 
working hours were reduced first to 
10 hours and finally to 8 hours a day. 

Along with this period of shorter 
working hours, new machines were 
‘ constantly and rapidly being devel- 
oped which made the actual physical 
production per man many times 
greater than was possible only a short 
time previously. 

Production capacity increased enor- 
mously while working hours have re- 
mained more or less the same for the 
last several years. This combination 
produced the economic situation as it 
is today, namely an overproduction 
of commodities and a large army of 
unemployed. 

The fact is recognized that part of 
the cause for unemployment is the re- 
duction of our exports abroad due 
partly to greater foreign industrial- 
ization and partly to governmental 
upheavals. As time goes on there 
is all the more reason to believe that 
our products will be needed less 
abroad than at present and with our 
potential production we may expect 
fewer working hours necessary to pro- 
duce an abundance of commodities. 
Only a war among the powerful na- 
tions abroad would make it necessary 
to operate factories to their full ca- 
pacity to meet the demand for their 
manufactured articles. 

A brief résumé of the staple prod- 
ucts of farm and industry shows that 
there is an abundance of both. Wheat, 
oil, lumber and cotton are some of the 
products which are now a glut on the 
market, with production of any of 
these greater than is practical at pres- 
ent. Production of metals has like- 
wise caught up with the demands as 
has the production of finished articles, 
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such as automobiles, hardware, rubber 
goods, electric appliances, millwork, 
farm produce of all kinds and most 
articles which come to mind. 

In the field of construction too, con- 
struction projects are completed far 
beyond present demand, so that a 
large percentage of tradesmen are idle 
and unskilled labor abundant. Resi- 
dential construction alone according 
to latest reports is now running at 
only 30 per cent of its normal output. 

It is no longer a case of whether 
or not we can produce enough com- 
modities to supply our domestic needs 
and export trade, but rather a prob- 
lem of controlling production to keep 
pace with consumption. The truth of 
this is apparent on every side. Prac- 
tically every industry is faced with the 
situation of overproduction to the ex- 
tent that it would be useless to enu- 
merate them. This statement is sub- 
stantiated every few days by articles 
in the daily paper. 

Labor organizations know that this 
situation exists, and it has been re- 
ported that certain governmental rep- 
resentatives already have it before 
them to propose a 5-day week for 
government employees at the next ses- 
sion of Congress. The Executive 
Council of the American Federation 
of Labor at their meeting in August 
advocated a 5-day week and 6-hour 
day as being one of the means for 
improving the unemployment situa- 
tion. Late in September 21 railroad 
brotherhoods advocated the same 
5-day week plan. Other labor groups 
are also in favor of this change even 
though their sentiments have not been 
printed on the front pages of our 
daily newspapers. 
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Industry and the Government will 
not automatically grant the 5-day 
week. There will be opposition and 
perhaps much more than has been ex- 
hibited for other reductions in labor 
hours. The Saturday half-holiday 
for Government employees was pro- 
posed many times before it was finally 
granted by Congress. The railroad 
brotherhoods fought a long hard fight 
for their present 8-hour day. Also 
the 6-day week for domestic help and 
hotel workers was realized in certain 
states only after a real struggle. 

Now we are ready economically 
and industrially to inaugurate a 5-day 
week. Now is the time for industrial 
organizations, labor organizations 


and the Government to work to- 

gether to adopt the 5-day week. 
The institution of the 5-day week 

will bring before each employer nu- 


merous problems including the ques- 
tion of wage scales. 

There is no need to doubt that these 
situations will be met as effectively to- 
day as they were in the case of other 
working hour reductions. This much 
is certain, there must be readjust- 
ments to instigate the 5-day week. 
These changes can be made more ef- 
fectively after the 5-day week is a 
reality than is possible to anticipate 
them beforehand. 

The facts in the case are apparent. 
There is no need for working the 
number hours per week we do to pro- 
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duce the commodities we consume. 
Fewer working hours per week are 
needed to give employment to the en- 
tire working mass. The American 
people have earned a 5-day week. 
Now they have the right to demand 
it. 

It remains for industry and the 
Government to make the 5-day week 
a fact. Opposition to it can be con- 
sidered an imposition on the well- 
being of the mass of American wage- 
earners. 

Opposition to the 5-day week has 
already been expressed on the printed 
pages, stating that if the 5-day week 
is granted it will not be long before 
the same economic situation will again 
arise and we will be no better off than 
before. Any one of that opinion has 
failed to grasp the trend of events. 
When an economic condition exists 
with the 5-day week, as we now have 
it with the 6-day week, labor time 
can again be reduced to 4 instead of 
5 days. 

Steinmetz, the late electrical wiz- 
zard of the General Electric Labora- 
tories, over a decade ago compre- 
hended the march of progress when 
he said that within 50 years we would 
be able to produce all that we needed 
by working 4 hours a day 4 days a 
week. To be sure this is the vision 
of a genius but the progress of time 
is realizing it. 


OUTLINES 


Better than the riches that the summer brings, 
I love the nudity of winter trees: 

Though nature owns a host of gallant things, 
No other holds the bravery of these. 

Clear-cut they stand against the bleakest sky, 
Strong beauty limned in graceful majesty, 

And yet, their tenseness seems a silent cry; 
Their high-flung courage has a poignancy. 


Perhaps if artifice and chill reserve 


Would flee my soul and leave it stark and bare, 


My heart would hold the outline and strong verve 


That skeletons of trees mark in the air. 


And all my human strength would reach on high 


To etch a clear, brave imprint on the sky. 
ELEANOR V. SCANNELL. 











TYLER DAVIDSON FOUNTAIN 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


—Aucust Von KreLInoG, Sculptor 











PROVIDING HOMES FOR WORKERS 


O FAR little has been done in 
the United States toward mak- 
ing it possible for workers to 

live in the proper surroundings. Look- 
ag at the accomplishments of other 
sountries in a critical way, we find 
thing that seems just right for us. 
None of the foreign schemes seems 
» be applicable to the different stand- 
ard of living in America. Government 
fesponsibility has always seemed 
founter to our ideals of individual 
Initiative and rights, while in most 
European countries the State is the 
Z astitution through which social activi- 
ties are carried on. 
| In the world today we find quite a 
"number of different housing schemes. 
In Holland, Denmark, Germany and 
"Belgium the government has loaned 
the greater part of the cost of the 


"housing developments to cooperative 
$0cieties to administer, knowing that 
' the money thus entrusted will bring 
" 4 greater return than if expended di- 


) rectly by the city or state. In the 
" United States there has been one such 
| cooperative that reached any measure 
' of success—in Milwaukee under the 
" auspices of the mayor. In 1923 after 
a couple of years of successful opera- 
+ tion, the instigators tired of the plan 
' and the matter was dropped. The 
_ building and loan associations are the 
' only agencies in the United States 
| today working on low-cost housing. 
These associations do not claim to be 
cooperatives, however. 

Belgium’s work in housing its work- 
ers is interesting to us because it shows 
how far the plan of lending govern- 
ment funds to private enterprise for 
low-cost housing has been developed. 


After the War the Belgian Govern- 
ment made loans at 2 per cent interest 
for twenty years for low-cost housing 
and also paid a bonus to the builder, 
usually a cooperative society, up to 
one-fifth of the total cost. The gov- 
ernment loaned up to 80 or 90 per cent 
of the cost. 

In proportion to its population 
Holland has done more for housing 
its workers than any other country. 
As early as 1901 Holland loaned 
money to cities and public-utility and 
cooperative societies guaranteed by 
municipalities for the erection of 
workers’ dwellings up to 100 per cent 
of the cost. The city of Amsterdam 
has purchased large areas of land 
which it is filling in for the erection 
of workers’ homes. Rents are sup- 
posed to pay about 90 per cent of the 
cost of maintenance of the newer 
buildings and the national government 
bears almost three-fourths of the loss 
each year. Hilversum is one of the 
few European communities that no 
longer operates housing at a loss. This 
is because the housing work of the city 
is supplanted by that of private lim- 
ited-dividend companies. 

In England the national govern- . 
ment bears half the loss in slum- 
clearance and rehousing schemes as a 
public-health measure, and all projects 
must be approved by the Ministry of 
Health. London has done more than 
any other city to clean out insanitary 
areas and direct the growth of the 
outlying sections toward well-planned 
garden suburbs for families of small 
means. This has been accomplished 
largely through local authorities such 
as the London County Council, the 
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old City of London Council, and the 
Metropolitan Council. 

One of the most striking examples 
of labor’s ability to stand on its own 
feet is found in the original garden 
city, Letchworth, England. The Gar- 
den City Company leased plots to 
professional builders for the more ex- 
pensive houses but it organized a sub- 
sidiary company to build the workers’ 
homes. Since 1923 Letchworth has 
paid the full dividend of 5 per cent. 
In Welwyn, the “Satellite Town,” a 
7 per cent dividend is reaped by the 
company, not only from increased 
land values, but also from private 
enterprises, for all the stores, hotels, 
etc., are owned by the town. 

Some of the workers’ homes in Eng- 
land are built by individuals induced 
by substantial government subsidies, 
but are few in number as compared 


with those built by local authorities 
and public utility societies. 

Ulm was among the first of the 
German cities to purchase land on its 
outskirts and erect garden suburbs. 
Now almost every city in Germany 


has followed suit. There are over 
one hundred building operations in 
Cologne—almost all for workers, on 
city property and carried on by co- 
operative and public-utility building 
societies. This work is financed by the 
city and operates under its direction. 
The tax on old buildings furnishes 40 
per cent of the cost of all new dwell- 
ings in Frankfurt which do not ex- 
ceed 125 square meters in size or cost 
more than $3,750. This tax on old 
buildings is considered fair because 
the old mortgages were practically 
wiped out just after the War by the 
inflation of the currency and the sub- 
sequent stabilization of the mark. 
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Vienna is erecting the finest apart- 
ments in the world for workers, and 
is the only city which expects no re- 
turn on the capital invested. The 
tenant pays only for the upkeep of the 
building. Therefore instead of pay- 
ing from one-fourth to one-third of his 
income for rent, the Vienna worker 
pays only 2 per cent. While this system 
seems rational to the Austrian worker, 
the American worker would strongly 
resent the policy of free rent. The 
Austrian landlord is only a janitor 
who gets just enough return from his 
investment to pay for upkeep and 
taxes. Even when the developments 
are managed by cooperative societies, 
95 per cent of the land and 85 per cent 
of the cost is furnished by the munici- 
pality. The only thing we ‘have in this 
country comparable with the Vienna 
tenements is an apartment house ac- 
commodating 115 families given by 
Fred L. Lavanburg in New York. Al- 
though the manager expects no return 
on the capital invested, the upkeep of 
the play and social equipment is so 
great that the rent is not much cheape 
than in the surrounding tenements. 

Several so-called garden cities have 
been built in the United States. The 
most successful of these developments 
is Sunnyside, the City Housing Cor- 
poration development in Long Island 
City. This town has paid 6 per cent 
dividends on capital stock each year, 
besides setting aside $50,000 for ex- 
perimental work in reducing housing 
costs. These homes are not within 
the means of the unskilled or semi- 
skilled worker. Radburn, the town 
built for the motor age, is a remark- 
able development, but again the un- 
skilled worker is not provided for. 





MEASURE ME, SKY 


The limited-dividend company has 
met with more success in this country 
than any other type of building organ- 
ization in providing reasonable homes. 
In New York the state and city are 
cooperating to make it easier for these 
companies to provide lower-cost hous- 
ing. The state contributes regulation 
through the State Board of Housing, 
freedom from state mortgage and 
franchise taxes, and the power of con- 
deiination. The city, since the middle 
of 1927, remits the building taxes for 
twenty years if built under the New 
York law. Under this law companies 
are permitted to borrow up to two- 
thirds of the value of the project at 
not to exceed 5 per cent but at least 
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one-third of the cost must be sub- 
scribed in stock which is limited in 
earnings to 6 per cent. 

Several industrial concerns have 
provided housing facilities for their 
employees, but none of these develop- 
ments is so successful and ideal that 
it has been widely copied. 

The depression has brought new 
interest in reclaiming the slums and in 
construction projects that will provide 
work and better homes for workers. 
Action upon some of the proposals 
would be a constructive business move 
and the beginning of a new conception 
of government functions and collec- 
tive action. 


MEASURE ME, SKY 


Measure me, sky! 


Tell me I reach by a song 


Nearer the stars: 


I have been little so long. 


Weigh me, high wind! 
What will your wild scales record? 


Profit of pain, 


Joy by the weight of a word. 


Horizon, reach out! 
Catch at my hands, stretch me taut, 


Rim of the world: 


Widen my eyes by a thought. 


Sky, be my depth; 

Wind, be my width and my height; 
World, my heart’s span: 
Loneliness, wings for my flight! 


LEONORA SPEYER 





ESPERANTO IN THE SERVICE OF LABOR 


Jutius Ece 


No. 946, United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America 


ROTHER NATHANS, secre- 
tary of the International Trans- 
port Workers’ Federation, 

spoke in Dutch before the microphone 
of the Workers’ Radio Association 
the day before the opening of the 
congress of Sennacieca Asocio Tut- 
monda (S. A. T.), in Amsterdam. 
The essence of that speech he trans- 
lated into Esperanto and kindly placed 
at the disposal of the editor of Sen- 
naciulo, the workers’ Esperanto 
weekly, in which it appeared October 
8,1931. The English translation fol- 
lows: 

. . . I myself belonged to those 
who, although convinced of the ex- 
traordinary service of Esperanto as a 


written means of bringing together 


various countries, was, however, 
skeptical about its practical useful- 
ness in interrelations by word of 
mouth. I thought the difference of 
pronunciation between Russian, 
Dutch, English, Hungarian, Spanish 
or Chinese would be too great for 
creating mutual understanding. I 
thought of the many occasions, which 
I had experienced when, for instance, 
a French brother strove to use his 
with-difficulty-collected-knowledge of 
the English language, or opposite, 
some Englishman wanted to talk Ger- 
man. After a short time they again 
began using their own language and 
preferably accepted the help of an in- 
terpreter. They knew enough how 
to read the foreign language, or even 
enough for more or less understand- 
ing the spoken words, but the pro- 
nunciation caused at once difficulties 


and made impossible conversation, 
consisting of more than a few words 
of salutation. Similarly I heard 
speeches by well-educated men, made 
in a language foreign to them, criti- 
cised not on account of contents, which 
were without grammatical errors, but 
whose pronunciation was such that the 
impression, in spite of understanding, 
was inducive to laughter. If also the 
laughter on such an occasion was out 
of place and not approvable, it had, 
at any rate, a bad influence on the 
interest in and effect of the speech. 
And how many are there, as a whole, 
who are capable of speaking in a for- 
eign language, especially when unpre- 
pared, or who can effectually express 
their ideas and thoughts to the for- 
eigner? How often did we find that 
delegates to foreign congresses com- 
plained about their inability, without 
help from some third party, to follow 
the demands of their hearts and ex- 
press their warm feelings of solidarity 
and comradeship. Under the impres- 
sions of such a moment they more 
often decided to learn the language 
of that country. But more often they 
don’t! How, for example, would 
some French union leader, occupied 
with the cares which his function 
brings (and generally not young any 
more), find time to learn a language 
for him as difficult as, for instance, 
the German? And we again imagine 
the very rare case where he entirely 
learned the German language. What 
would his knowledge profit him, when 
he should visit English, Spanish, or 
Swedish brothers? So, he would 
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have to learn all those languages! 
Everybody immediately will agree 
that such a thing is an impossibility! 

Having had that kind of experi- 
ence and, as already stated, having 
skeptically thought about the use of 
Esperanto in interrelations by word 
of mouth, for me the presence at the 
International Labor Esperanto Con- 
gress a few years ago in Brussels was 
an impressive experience. There were 
present workers from the most dif- 
ferent countries, and they talked to- 
gether as if their mother tongue were 
the same, not only about points of the 
congress’ program, for which they 
might have prepared themselves, but 
also when, on account of difference of 
opinions, discussion arose, and when 
there was no time for peaceful prep- 
aration and thought. Undoubtedly 
one could sometimes notice, from the 
construction of the phrases, whether, 
for example, an Englishman or a 
Swede was talking. But that did not 
hamper the discussion any more than 
the conversation between two Dutch- 
men, one coming from Arnheim and 
the other from Rotterdam, is ham- 
pered on account of lack of under- 
standing. 

Later I also could ascertain, thanks 
to Esperanto, how unhindered rela- 
tions are possible on the international 
field with persons who know only 
their mother tongue. I am thinking, 
for instance, about the Swedish mem- 
ber of parliament and fellow leader 
of the Swedish Railroad Union, 
Eriksson, who, helped by the Esper- 
antists, who are now to be found more 
or less everywhere, has been present 
at congresses in every country in Eu- 
rope, even in Bulgaria, Poland, etc., 
where, indeed, even the knowledge of 
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various languages is not enough for 
real mutual understanding. Or, about 
the Finnish railroaders and Swedish 
street car Esperantists, who, thanks 
to the subsidy of the street car com- 
pany, can make international study 
journeys relating to their trades. 

Esperanto seems so ingeniously 
constructed, concerning phrase form- 
ing and pronunciation, that the usual 
obstacles in using a foreign language 
do not exist so far as the auxiliary 
language is concerned. Its surprising 
simplicity and easily learned gram- 
mar, consisting of a few rules without 
exceptions, is, we think, known. 

At the international congresses of 
worker Esperantists one is therefore 
saving time—and, not to be forgot- 
ten, money—for translations, which 
always, even if one has the best trans- 
lators, are not precise reproductions 
of the spoken words. This always 
causes misunderstandings and 
errors, which, in turn, cause discus- 
sions and inconveniences, with the 
added result of endless, entirely su- 
perfluous discussions, which absolutely 
do not accelerate mutual understand- 
ing. Besides, translations always 
affect badly the ‘interest of the con- 
gress members, because during the 
single translation there is always a 
great part of the delegates who are 
unoccupied. And many other ob- 
stacles exist—too many for all of 
them to be mentioned here. 

How then, in practice, appear the 
international congresses? I remem- 
ber the congress of the International 
League of Trade Unions in England, 
during which a delegate from the 
Netherlands League of Trade Unions 
made a very good speech, certainly 
worth hearing from beginning to end 
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by the whole congress membership. 
But the speaker expressed his opinions 
in the Dutch language, because in 
that way he could better concentrate 
on the subject. He spoke approxi- 
mately half an hour. The German 
translation (precise as, indeed, the 
Germans customarily are) lasted a 
quarter of an hour; the French, a 
little longer than ten minutes, and the 
English had finished in five minutes. 
Anyone can easily judge as to what 
remained of that speech. I don’t re- 
member whether at that time the 
speech was also translated into one 
of the Scandinavian languages. If 
it was, then the delegates from Swe- 
den, Denmark and Norway heard 
only an abbreviated report of the 
already much-shortened theme. If 
not, then they had to be satisfied with 
watching the speaker whom they did 
not understand, the same as those 
who did not sufficiently understand 
English, German, French, and in that 
case also the Dutch language. Be- 
sides that, even at the best organized 
congresses—and in spite of all mod- 
esty I can say that to those also be- 
long the congresses of the I. T. F. 
(International Transport Workers’ 
Federation )—there is to be found, if 
they are really international, always 
some part of delegates for whom a 
more or less great part of the spoken 
words remain unintelligible. At the 
congresses and conferences of the I. 
T. F. one officially translates into the 
English, French, German, Swedish or 
Danish, Spanish and Italian lan- 
guages. And besides that, it is pos- 
sible for us to present reports of 
speeches made in Czech, Polish and 
Roumanian. That, to my way of 
thinking, is more than at any other 
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congress. However, in spite of all 
care and effort, also at our congresses 
are a number of delegates, although 
small, who more or less don’t under- 
stand what is being said. 

About errors, even in the best trans- 
lations, I spoke earlier. All who have 
had similar experiences can tell about 
often having very sharp, in every way, 
time-wasting discussions about noth- 
ing, because there arose misunder- 
standings as a result of translations. 
If one can straighten out that kind of 
misunderstandings while the congress 
members are still together, then, in- 
deed, the results are only loss of good 
humor, of time and of strength. But 
to me there are known cases, even of 
international authorities, where mis- 
understandings arising because of 
translations have caused very regret- 
able decisions. ‘There still exist a 
great number of other difficulties. 

None of that sort of thing happens 
at an International Esperantists’ Con- 
gress, where nothing is lost of con- 
tents or thought in the speeches, be- 
cause all directly, mutually understand 
one another. All who think that in- 
timate mutual understanding of the 
various peoples is an absolute neces- 
sity in the interest of all humanity, 
and certainly all who are convinced 
that mutual understanding between 
men can help the international strug- 
gle of the workers, will not let pass 
without attention a congress such as 
that of the labor Esperantists. 

Think about what happens at that 
kind of a congress, and what kind of 
advantages the use of the world aux- 
iliary language can bring to our inter- 
national relations in our international 
work. Not even one of the existing 
languages gives the possibility and— 
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idealists we indeed are, but we fortu- 
nately don’t loose the right ability to 
judge about reality—the learning of 
more than one foreign language is 
certainly impossible for the great mass 
of workers whom we, indeed, all want 
to attract to our struggle. And, in- 
deed, how many would they have to 
learn? 

Esperanto already has proved its 
usefulness | 

By means of literature, original 
and translated, by means of practical 
use which the auxiliary language al- 
ready acquired by virtue of the fact 
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that constantly more and more au- 
thorities of commerce, traffic, instruc- 
tion (social and otherwise) use Es- 
peranto in their international rela- 
tions. All of you who for any reason 
whatsoever are exponents for better 
direct interrelations between the va- 
rious peoples, inform yourselves as 
to what Esperanto means to the at- 
tainment of that goal, and what it 
can attain in that respect. And be- 
lieving that also you belong to those 
who have the courage to act on your 
convictions, we can leave the rest to 
your own judgment. 


WINTER GULL 


In wintertime among us 

No gull goes out for pleasure. 
What but hard business, 

The narrow tenure 

Of life has brought him. 


Over these windy rocks 
He scrabbles for a living. 
Little there is to find: 
The pools are bitter, 

The seaweed rotten. 


There, upon cold Craig Mor, 
The harsh gusts huddle, 
Swoop madly seaward, tear 
The cloud that covers 

A wild, pale sun: 


Tossing the gull like spray 
Where they go roaring, 
Swift image in that light 
Of a helpless glory 
Beneath the heaven. 


L. A. G. Srtrone. 








EMPLOYMENT AND LEISURE 





FRANK T. CARLTON 
Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland, Ohio 


A CENTURY or more ago, when 


organized labor was young, at 

the numerous labor meetings 
in the cities of the East two demands 
were almost invariably voiced. The 
recently enfranchised workers asked 
for free public schools and for a 
shorter working day. 

The good citizen, it was firmly be- 
lieved, must be educated and must 
have some leisure in order to study 
intelligently the problems which a re- 
publican form of government thrusts 
upon the members of the community. 


The Hours of Labor 


In those days men worked twelve 
hours a day, or from sun to sun. Then 
the shorter working day which or- 
ganized labor hopefully asked for 
was ten hours in duration. From that 
time on a shorter working day has 
been persistently demanded by wage- 
workers. Successively, a ten-hour, a 
nine-hour, and an eight-hour day were 
advocated. Now, the five-day week 
and the six-hour day are being openly 
thrust into the foreground. 

As the years passed, the good-citi- 
zen argument was supplemented by 
four others. Some argued that a 
long working day was undermining 
the health and stamina of the work- 
ers, sending them prematurely to the 
human scrapheap. 

About fifty years ago a theory was 
developed which held that shortening 
the working day actually increased 
the pay. According to this optimistic 
theory, wages depending primarily 
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upon standards of living, a short 
working day helped lift standards of 
living. 

More recently it has been argued 
that reducing from a nine- or ten-hour 
to an eight-hour day increased out- 
put. Finally, it is now being urged 
that a short working day or week 
will reduce unemployment by dividing 
a fixed lump of work among more 
workers. 

Attempts to reduce a complex so- 
cial situation to a simple mathematical 
basis are almost invariably doomed to 
failure. It does seem quite clear, 
moreover, that up to date the succes- 
sive reductions of the working period 
have not, as far as can be discerned, 
reduced the amount of unemploy- 
ment. 


The Reason for Labor 


Throughout the ages the chief busi- 
ness of mankind has perforce been 
that of getting a living, of obtaining 
a bare subsistence. Scarcity and dan- 
ger of famine were always present. 
Men and women lived or existed in 
what has been aptly described as a 
pain economy. Since the opening of 
the present century the Western 
world has passed through an epoch- 
making transition. Thanks to the 
magic of machines and science, it is 
possible to produce amazing quanti- 
ties of commodities. The United 
States is able to produce a sufficiency 
plus for all its people. 

If our plants and workshops are 
operated regularly and efficiently, we 
not only can produce sufficient bread 
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and butter, but it is possible to place 
“jam on the bread,” to add comforts 
to necessities for all who are able and 
willing to work during a short work- 
ing day. The nation has the machin- 
ery, the materials, the men and the 
skill to lift all of us out of the pain 
economy of scarcity and insecurity, 
and into a pleasure economy of rela- 
tive plenty for all. 

Our big overshadowing problem is 
no longer one of insufficient means of 
production; it is now the quite differ- 
ent one of giving the great mass of 
men and women sufficient leisure and 
suficient purchasing power to buy 
what our productive mechanism, if 
properly organized and directed, can 
produce. 


Consumption Not Organized 


The efficient or rational utilization 
of the products of our business ma- 
chinery is as important as are scien- 
tific methods of production. All of 
us are consumers. Our alertness and 
effectiveness depends in no small 
measure upon how we use our leisure 
time and upon the kind, quality and 
quantity of the goods and services we 
purchase. We determine by our “‘dol- 
lar votes” what is to be purchased. 

Unfortunately, our dollar votes 
may be influenced by high-pressure 
salestnanship and seductive advertis- 
ing which play skilfully upon our 
hopes and fears. The typical pur- 
chaser is without adequate guidance 
in regard to what goods and services 
he actually needs, and as to the qual- 
ity and ingredients of the articles he 
contemplates buying. The consumers 
are unorganized and without ade- 
quate expert guidance. 
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The pioneer family worked hard in 
order that its members might con- 
sume or utilize the fruits of its united 
efforts. In today’s complex economy, 
with specialization of effort, with 
world markets, with economic inter- 
dependence and with an elaborate 
money and credit system, too many 
observers with shortsighted vision no 
longer see clearly that the justification 
of productive or business activity is 
ultimately and fundamentally the sat- 
isfaction of the wants of the members 
of the community. 

We pay too much attention to, and 
too many dollars for, speculation and 
price manipulation, and we pay too 
little for engineering and other talent 
used in production. 

With speculation largely elimi- 
nated, with greater interest in mak- 
ing goods that are wanted and less in 
making money, business would pay 
more attention to the welfare of 
workers, consumers, management and 
investors, and it would, of course, 
pay less attention to stock ticker and 
to speculative manipulation. 


Increased Production 


Power-driven machinery and 
science are making possible a great 
increase in productivity with a reduc- 
tion in the amount of hard, back- 
breaking work. This miracle-work- 
ing team is also giving leisure time to 
the masses as a birthright. 

The machine has not reached its 
limit. More and more will routine 
and monotonous work and heavy lift- 
ing be performed by the iron man. 
Instead of. men and women being the 
feeders and slaves of machines, the 
machine will indeed become the serv- 
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ant of mankind. Brain power rather 
than muscle is demanded after the 
machine age becomes mature. 


Basic Overproduction 


Placing their trust in a continued 
and rapid increase of population, in 
high-pressure salesmanship and in the 
emotional optimism of the boosters, 
American business men without count- 
ing the cost or considering the possi- 
bility of important changes in demand 
have continued, under the pressure 
of competition, to overexpand certain 
basic industries. 

The demand for coal, as well as of 
other necessities and seminecessities, 
does not vary greatly with changes in 
price. To expand our facilities for 
coal mining too rapidly means an 
oversupply of coal, partial shutdowns, 
much irregular employment, and un- 
employment of coal miners. 

From a national point of view, the 
reckless expansion, under the pressure 
of ignorant competition, of our fa- 
cilities to produce coal spells over- 
production and loss of income to man- 
agement, investors and wage-earners. 
A rational aim would be to balance 
production and consumptive capacity. 


Balance Demanded 


The significant demand of the hour 
is not that of increasing without care- 
ful calculation the productive capac- 
ity of the nation; it is that of balanc- 
ing normal production and consump- 
tion, of adjusting and regularizing the 
productive mechanism of today, of 
smoothing out in a large degree the 
ups and downs of that famous statis- 
tical invention, the business cycle. 


The policy of expansion by indi- 
vidual corporations without regard 
for the probable national or world 
output or demand inevitably results 
in the wasteful utilization or the non- 
utilization of labor and capital. After 
all have a reasonable standard of liv- 
ing, the demand for foodstuffs can 
not increase much faster than the 
growth of population. The million- 
aire and the wage-worker consume 
not greatly dissimilar quantities of 
food. Indeed, the latter needs more 
than the former. 

The nation accustomed to machin- 
ery, standardization, scientific man- 
agement and expansion in its basic in- 
dustries which are producing goods 
to satisfy the material wants, finally 
reaches a point at which overpro- 
duction or the presence of a surplus 
begins to become chronic. Techno- 
logical unemployment attracts atten- 
tion. Without analyzing the situation, 
pessimists assert that there is not and 
can not be enough work for every- 


body. 
Leisure and Consumption 


While American industry is able to 
produce more of certain commodities 
than is desired, we have never been 
able to satisfy the wants of all the 
people for certain comforts, luxuries 
and services, and for a reasonable 
amount of leisure. The difficulty in 
a depression is not the inability to 
produce a sufficient amount of food, 
shelter and clothing for our popula- 
tion. It is connected with the lack of 
purchasing power on the part of those 
who need things. 

An adequate labor force on the 
farms, in the coal mines, in our tex- 
tile plants and in other necessity-pro- 
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ducing industries, working regularly at 
good wages, will produce a sufficiency 
of these necessaries for our popula- 
tion. These workers would be able to 
buy goods and services produced else- 
where. 

The 48 millions in our normal 
working population, properly coordi- 
nated and employed during a short 
working day or week, could, with the 
aid of science and machinery, produce 
the necessities and comforts for the 
125 millions of people living in the 
United States. 

Our problem is one of working oui 
intelligent coordination of industrial 
endeavor in the nation. It is to apply 
teamwork between the productive 
business organizations in somewhat 
the same fashion that it is usually 
worked out between the departments 
of a well-managed factory. 

It is clear that a capable labor force, 
scientific attainments, an abundance 
of raw materials and sources of 
power, ingenious machines and a rea- 
sonably intelligent population do not 
always make for prosperity. 

America possesses an intricate busi- 
ness and industrial mechanism, capable 
of great and continuous productivity; 
but an unregulated and unassisted 
competitive system is not enabling us 
to operate this complex and interde- 
pendent organization without wastes, 
stoppages and lack of balance. Intel- 
ligent or scientific coordination fur- 
nishes the key which is needed to 
bring order out of chaos. 


Adjustments 


_ The American people should be 
interested in discovering a practical 
method of shifting a fraction of our 
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manpower from the production of 
necessities and of the types of capital 
goods of which we can produce an 
abundance with less manpower, to 
other sorts of endeavor in the results 
of which we are now deficient or 
which we desire in a larger degree. 

The formula is somewhat as fol- 
lows: Less workers working regu- 
larly in the basic industries; more 
workers, also working regularly, in 
new industries or in industries for 
the product of which the demand is 
relatively elastic. Only in this way 
can we hope to obtain under the 
present order, continuity of produc- 
tion and consumption. 

For example, it is highly desirable 
that manpower be gradually drawn 
out of the coal industry and out of 
agriculture into new industries, into 
the production of good housing facili- 
ties, into the improvement of trans- 
portation and communication, into the 
development of facilities for recrea- 
tion and for artistic achievements. 

As long as too many workers are in 
coal mining, agriculture and other in- 
dustries producing commodities for 
which the demand is relatively inelas- 
tic, they will work intermittently and 
for low yearly wages. The purchas- 
ing power of these workers and their 
families will be low. 

If some of the older workers and 
nearly all of the younger ones enter- 
ing into industrial activities can be 
adjusted or shunted into new and ex- 
panding industries catering to expan- 
sible wants, their incomes will be 
higher and their purchasing power 
correspondingly increased. Those 
who remain in the basic industries will 
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work more steadily and will receive a 
higher annual income, and in turn 
will be able to buy more. 

Here is a worth-while job for a 
national planning commission whether 
it be advisory or whether it be granted 
certain authority. Until this shift- 
ing and, if necessary, retraining can 
be accomplished, the regular working 
time per day or per week should be 
reduced in overexpanded industries 
so as to give all in these overmanned 
businesses some work accompanied, if 
the wages are very low, by unemploy- 
ment aid from the Government. 


A Definite Suggestion 


As a practical and readily attain- 
able gdal in the maturity of the ma- 
chine age, may we suggest a five-hour 
day and a six-day week? 

A factory could be operated with 
two shifts of five hours each, or for 
ten hours daily for six days a week. 
The plant could be operated without 
stopping for lunch during each five- 
hour period. The overhead expenses 
could be spread over the products of 
the two shifts. 

With up-to-date machinery and 
methods, with good management, 
with the good-will of workers and 
with proper adjustments and coordi- 
nation within and between industries, 
the United States of America, Incor- 
porated, could produce a supply of 
comforts and necessities beyond that 
now resulting from a longer working 
period with haphazard and uncoordi- 
nated efforts. 


Vision Needed 


The men with closed minds who are 
walking into the future clinging stub- 
bornly to the ideas and ideals of a 
dead past, will scornfully exclaim that 
the thirty-hour week, with comforts 
for all who will work, is impossible. 
But we were also told that the ten- 
hour day was a dangerous innovation. 

To my practical-minded, pioneer- 
farmer grandfather, the automobile, 
the hard-surfaced road, the radio, and 
the airplane would have appeared to 
be the dreams of visionaries. All of 
us laugh at the man who insists upon 
riding behind a horse in the old-fash- 
ioned carriages; but we do not laugh 
at the man with the ideas and outlook 
of the wagon-road era. We are in- 
clined to ascribe wisdom to him; he is 
politely called a conservative. 

The ten-hour day belongs to such a 
wagon-road era; the five-hour day 
and the six-day week belongs to the 
age of efficiency, science, and power. 

A new age insistently calls for new 
methods, concepts and ideals. With 
scientific management applied to the 
business of the entire nation and with 
stress laid upon balance at a high level 
of production and consumption, the 
trend of the times for the masses will 
be toward more leisure, less hard and 
unattractive labor and higher stand- 
ards of living. 

Without the application of brain 
power and scientific management to 
the intriguing problems of social eco- 
nomics, our experience since 1927 in- 
dicates clearly that the nation will 
drift toward confusion and chaos. 
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KENTUCKY’S SMALL LOANS PROBLEM 


Report of Bureau of Business Research, University of Kentucky 


WILLIAM A. TOLson, Assistant 
Supervised by JAMEs W. Martin, Director 


CCEPTING the necessity of 
small consumption loans, vary- 
ing in amounts up to approxi- 

mately $300, it seems obvious on the 
basis of the experience of banks and 
other financial concerns that the 6 per 
cent rate of interest permitted under 
the usury laws is wholly inadequate to 
induce capital to enter the field as a 
business proposition. Consequently, 
it is essential that some means be 
found which will permit a reasonable 
interest charge and at the same time 
safeguard the necessitous borrower 
against outrageous charges. 

Experience in this and, more espe- 
cially, in other states suggests two 
possible measures for the purpose of 
meeting the situation. Of the two the 
credit union, that is, cooperative pro- 
vision for loans to such borrowers, is 
easily the best plan in instances in 
which it can be used at all. Seemingly, 
however, there are numerous circum- 
stances under which credit unions can 
not function and to meet these it is 
necessary to provide for institutions 
conducted on a private business basis 
which can deal with the situation. It 
appears from the experience of numer- 
ous states that this can be done by pro- 
viding for closely supervised consump- 
tion banking institutions authorized to 
make interest charges adequate to 
remunerate private capital. 

These two aspects of the solution 
of our Kentucky small loans problem 
will be discussed. 


I. Credit Unions 


There are more than eleven hun- 
dred credit unions in the United States 
with a combined membership of more 
than a quarter of a million people. 
These are cooperative savings and 
loan agencies run for the benefit of 
members who pool their savings by 
the purchase of shares in the union and 
by making direct deposits. From this 
pool loans are made to members only. 

The movement has spread with 
great rapidity during the past ten 
years, largely through the stimula- 
tion of the Credit Union National Ex- 
tension Bureau established by Edward 
A. Filene, Boston philanthropist. 
Fifteen years ago American credit- 
union assets totaled only $500,000. 
Today the combined assets of the un- 
ions amount to over $50,000,000 and 
aggregate loans to more than $60,- 
000,000. Unions are operating in 
thirty-five states under special legis- 
lation. These laws limit the rate 
charged, but usually allow more to be 
levied than is legal for collateral, bank 
and other commercial loans. 

The credit union has been hailed as 
the permanent solution to the problem 
of making personal small loans avail- 
able at reasonable rates of interest. 
A comparison of the history of the 
movement in the United States with 
other countries indicates that the 
credit union in this country is in its 
infancy. 
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While the credit union serves a 
banking function, it differs from other 
financial institutions in several aspects. 
It is‘a cooperative society, organized 
by members of a cohesive group who 
have some definitely common interest, 
such as economic, racial, religious, or 
fraternal association. Identity with 
the group, ownership of at least one 
share of stock and approval of other 
members of the union are prerequi- 
sites to membership. The organiza- 
tion of the union is democratic, each 
member having only one vote in the 
election of officials and other matters 
of policy determination. Members 
are encouraged to adopt a plan of 
systematic saving. From the pool of 
savings any member may borrow at 
reasonable rates of interest for provi- 
dent purposes with or without col- 
lateral. The union may borrow funds 
collectively from other financial in- 
stitutions at rates of interest which 
would be impossible for the individual 
member. It is usual for officers to 
serve without compensation although 
treasurers in large unions often give 
their entire time to the union and, of 
course, receive a salary. Officers may 
not procure loans from the union, 
which rule somewhat eliminates the 
possibility of defalcations. The ob- 
ject of the union is to stress habitual 
saving and to make it possible for the 
members with their own savings and 
under their own management to take 
care of-their short-term credit prob- 
lems at low rates of interest. The in- 
terest paid by members on loans ac- 
cumulates as surplus or reverts to the 
members as dividends on savings. 

To the industrial worker as a saver 
the union is able to supply services 
which no other banking institution is 
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able to offer. As the member is his 
own banker it is not probable that the 
antipathy with which the poorly edu- 
cated worker often views banking in- 
stitutions will apply to the union. The 
treasurer of the union usually makes 
it a point to be available on pay day 
and, as there is usually no minimum 
amount which may be deposited, reg- 
ular saving habits can be developed 
with no great effort on the part of the 
worker. Shares may be purchased by 
members on a convenient installment 
plan, which shares pay a good divi- 
dend for such small sums. 

Commercial money lending on se- 
curity not acceptable to banks is al- 
ways expensive. Capital will not enter 
such a business except for a profit sim- 
ilar to the profit in other businesses. 
Investigation of the trustworthiness 
of borrowers of small sums is ex- 
tremely costly in relation to the 
amounts involved. While losses are 
low on loans of this type, the cost of 
preventing losses is very high. 

Credit unions can lend more 
cheaply than commercial agencies be- 
cause of the savings effected in many 
items of cost. The cost of investiga- 
tion is largely eliminated because 
membership is restricted to a group of 
people who are mutually acquainted. 
Losses and expenses of collection are 
minimized because the borrower's 
reputation within the group is injured 
by default. Capital is obtained 
cheaply because the union acquires its 
funds by accumulating the small sav- 
ings of members, insignificant in them- 
selves but large in the aggregate. 
Much of the work of directing and 
operating the union is done without 
compensation. 
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The very principles upon which the 
success of a credit union is founded 
limit the possibility that it may become 
at any time the sole solution of the 
problem of short-term credit for the 
masses. It is notable that credit 
unions advance at the present time 
only $62,000,000 annually to the 
American people whose total annual 
advances from small loan agencies of 
all types amount to $2,600,000,000. 

The fact that a successful credit 
union can be established only among 
a fairly cohesive group limits the 
adaptability of this plan of mass 
finance. That membership in a union 
must be preceded by evidence of 
ability to save is a limiting factor. 
There are individuals who do not wish 
to air their financial difficulties to their 
neighbors and who would rather pay a 
higher rate of interest thandoso. To 
these, a credit union is nothing more 
than an institution for saving. The 
union can not take certain risks which 
commercial credit institutions can be 
induced to take at higher rates of in- 
terest. It is highly improbable that 
all who are apt to need short-term 
small loans can or will ever belong to 
a credit union, but the movement cer- 
tainly can be expanded. 

A certain amount of inertia must 
be overcome before a group will or- 
ganize a union. While it is true that 
a few unions have sprung up almost 
spontaneously, this is not usually the 
case. Paternalistic guidance is neces- 
sary to the extension and success of 
cooperative enterprise. The state or 
some philanthropic organization must 
be responsible for bringing the knowl- 
edge of the advantages of cooperation 
to the people and must take a hand in 
guiding interested persons in the right 
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direction to insure success. Once the 
individuals within an eligible group 
realize the extent of the tribute paid 
to usurers and the benefits to be de- 
rived from cooperation they can be 
led to pool resources, but this realiza- 
tion is not inherent, and so a leader 
must be present. 

Although Kentucky was one of the 
earliest states to pass enabling legisla- 
tion, the credit union development in 
the state has been of the smallest pro- 
portions. The fact that loan sharks 
operate in the state indicates that 
there is ample room for extension 
here of the credit union movement. 
Certainly there are numbers of groups 
ideally suited for the operation of a 
cooperative saving and loan society, 
potential members of which are pav- 
ing enormous tribute to usurers. 
There must be reasons for the slow 
development of the movement in this 
state. The law permitting the estab- 
lishment of the unions is subject to 
little criticism. However, in view of 
the fact that the majority of success- 
ful unions are urban, operated by 
members within an industrial plant or 
organization, there is a possibility that 
the provision of the Kentucky law that 
the credit union bureau of information 
be conducted by the department of ag- 
riculture may be responsible in a meas- 
ure for the slow development in the 
state. The delegation of supervision 
of credit unions to the banking depart- 
ment has been subject to criticism. 
There does not seem to be any agen- 
cy within the state directly responsible 
for and interested in promoting the 
credit union idea in the places where it 
is most needed. Were an interested 
individual or commission connected 
with some state department directed 
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to organize credit unions among 
groups in which experience has shown 
success can reasonably be expected, it 
is probable that the evil of usurious 
charges to the small borrower would 
be combated effectively. 

A final impediment to the progress 
of credit unions in Kentucky which 
may well be mentioned is the state 
usury law. It has been found as a re- 
sult of several. years experience in 
various parts of this country and in 
other countries that an interest charge 
of approximately 1 per cent a month 
is necessary, except in unusually well- 
to-do groups of laborers. The usury 
law of Kentucky restricts the interest 
charge to 6 per cent annually and 
seemingly makes it impossible for 
credit unions to employ the minimum 
charge of $1 which banks are author- 
ized to make on small loans. The 
possibility of modifying the interest 
charge permitted to credit unions as 
has been done already in relation to 
industrial loans corporations should 
be considered. 


II. The Uniform Small Loans Law 


While the credit union has been 
hailed as the most satisfactory solu- 
tion to the problem of short term 
credit to the masses, the natural limi- 
tation of the credit union and the slow 
growth of the movement make some 
other method of combating the usurer 
necessary if the helpless small bor- 
rower is to be protected. The usuri- 
ous money lender has existed since the 
dawn of history and society has con- 
stantly combated the hardships of 
exorbitant interest charges by various 
systems of regulatory law. One of 
the most common methods of attempt- 


ing to limit usury has been the prohibi- 
tion of the taking of interest above a 
certain rate, often 6 per cent. As 
usually follows the enactment of a pro- 
hibitory law of this type, the wits of a 
few who realize that profit can be 
made ‘by evading the law are sharp- 
ened, the risks of the business are in- 
creased and consequently the costs 
mount out of all proportion to the 
service rendered. A great part of the 
hardship of small borrowers has been 
caused directly by the restriction of 
interest rates below the point at which 
small loans can be made profitably on 
a legal commercial basis. Instead of 
benefitting necessitous borrowers, such 
regulation drives the business of small 
loans to the back streets where it 
operates entirely without regulation. 
It is so generally known that the loan 
shark does operate and that a 6 per 
cent limit is conducive to his operation 
that it hardly seems necessary to dwell 
on this point, but it may be well to 
point out a few facts in regard to these 
matters. 

Although twenty-six states have 
recently passed special legislation pro- 
tecting the small borrower by permit- 
ting a rate of interest attractive to 
legitimate capital and supervising the 
business of small loans, unlicensed 
lenders in the United States continue 
to find unfortunate persons who have 
no other alternative than to borrow 
from them $750,000,000 annually at 
rates of interest ranging from 240 to 
480 per cent and higher. The loan 
shark is the leader in personal finance. 
The next largest direct lender to the 
seeker of small loans is the pawn 
broker, who may charge a legal rate 
of interest of from 12 to 120 per cent. 
The aggregate annual loans of pawn- 
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brokers at these rates of interest is 
$600,000,000. Certainly there is 
something fundamentally wrong with 
the laws if this enormous volume of 
money is loaned to the most needy of 
the working class at such exorbitant 
rates of interest. The bulk of the busi- 
ness of the illegitimate money lender 
is carried on in seven states—Ken- 
tucky, California, Alabama, New 
York, Texas and Washington. 


A survey of the above facts brings 
to mind immediately a question: Why 
doesn’t the usury law which prohibits 
the taking of more than 6 per cent and 
makes a contract void which calls for 
more than that rate of interest pre- 
vent such exorbitant interest charges? 
One of the most important reasons is 
that according to a conservative esti- 
mate not more than 20 per cent of the 
people of the United States have any 
connection with any bank. Most of 
the remaining 80 per cent live from 
month to month just within their in- 
come—or possibly not quite within it. 
They have little, if any, collateral ac- 
ceptable by the regular banking insti- 
tutions. When some unusual expense 
occurs it becomes necessary for them 
to borrow. Because the expenses of 
investigation and of collecting such 
loans are high and the risk compara- 
tively great and since such collateral 
as the borrower may have may be un- 
acceptable to a bank, a loan at a legal 
rate of interest can not be obtained. 
If the individual can not find a friend 
who has some banking connection to 
endorse his note, there remain but 
two alternatives for the unfortunate 
seeker of the loan, if he happens to 
live in a state which does not have 
special legislation regulating small 
loans. If he has some chattel which 
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he may pawn, he can borrow at a 
rather high rate of interest. But if he 
possesses no such property, he will in 
all probability find it necessary to ap- 
peal to the loan shark. 

This unlicensed lender will usually 
take any form of security he can get. 
A common form of loan-shark trans- 
action is a sale by the borrower to the 
lender of a portion of the former’s 
next wage payment. This selling 
formality is used to avoid the usury 
law which limits the interest on loans. 
When it comes to rates of interest the 
borrower is faced with bewildering 
intricacies and variations of calcula- 
tions—if not with outright fraud. 
There is often a charge for investiga- 
tion of ability to pay. Very few of 
these borrowers have any idea of just 
what such a loan is costing. The loan 
shark’s customer who trades $55 out 
of his next pay envelope for $50 cash 
in hand is seldom aware that he is 
being charged an interest rate of 240 
per cent a year which is the usual loan- 
shark price on larger loans. Smaller 
ones usually cost 480 per cent per 
year, and cases have been appre- 
hended in which 3600 per cent was 
being charged. 

Because bootleg lending is a crimi- 
nal offense in several states it is indeed 
strange that these usurers are not sent 
to jail. But peculiar as it may seem, 
this ‘‘racket”’ is able to rent offices and 
to do business openly in prominent 
buildings, to advertise continuously in 
newspapers, to sue in the courts and to 
use all mechanisms available to decent 
business. Public authority simply has 
not tried to curb this evil. Court 
actions were checked over a five- 
month period in a Kentucky city and 
in that length of time 627 persons 
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were hailed into court on actions for 
debt involving contracts that had no 
standing whatever at law. The loan 
sharks won nearly all of the cases. 
One explanation of the failure of 
present laws to curb the evil is that the 
loan-shark business is largely in the 
hands of a few powerful chains that 
make it their business to have a hand 
in state and municipal politics in those 
states in which a low legal interest 
rate makes it profitable for them to 
operate. Moreover, it seems the loan 
shark agencies within a state or city 
invariably combine to protect their 
mutual interests. One activity of the 
combination is directed toward pre- 
venting the spread of legislation per- 
mitting a higher rate of interest under 
state supervision than the 6 per cent 
and 8 per cent usually legal. Lobby- 
ing by and for loan sharks is open in 
most of our state legislatures. They 


are ready to go to any extreme to keep 
the legal interest rate low in every 


state possible. A low legal interest 
rate keeps out legitimate lenders, and 
if there isn’t a legitimate lender at 
hand to make loans the loan shark will 
make them. There are twenty-five 
loan shark agencies in Paducah, Ken- 
tucky, a city of only 26,000 people. 


A most appalling condition of af- 
fairs is brought out by a study of 
wage-earner bankruptcies in Kentucky 
by the Russell Sage Foundation. 
These records show that one out of 
every eighty wage-earners in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, went through bank- 
ruptcy in 1930. Three hundred bank- 
rupt wage-earners in five Kentucky 
cities were studied by the Foundation. 
Although 96 per cent of the bankrupt 
wage-earners listed no assets available 
for creditors, 32 per cent of them 
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owned cars subject to finance-company 
mortgages immediately preceding or 
at the time of filing petitions in bank- 
ruptcy. Only 6.6 per cent of these 
owned any insurance, § per cent owned 
their own homes and 12 per cent 
owned other real estate or securities. 
Undoubtedly some of these bank- 
ruptcies were due to reckless indiffer- 
ence to ability to pay when the debts 
were contracted. These records are 
case histories of broken families. 
Anything that can be done partially to 
prevent the recurrence of any of these 
cases is an aid to humanity. 

Thirty-eight per cent of the bank- 
rupt wage-earners in Louisville listed 
medical and funeral expenses averag- 
ing $166 per family. Loan company 
accounts frequently appeared on ap- 
proximately the same dates as the 
above debts, and these loans had often 
been renewed many times at rates of 
interest that averaged more than 180 
per cent a year. The average wage- 
earner bankrupt was paying interest 
at that rate on $130 principal, so that 
$22.50 per month, almost 20 per cent 
of average income, was the cost of 
interest alone without making any 
payment toward the principal. 

There are fifty-five loan companies 
in Louisville with outstanding loans 
of more than a million dollars charg- 
ing interest rates ranging from 90 per 
cent to 960 per cent, depending upon 
the size of the loan and the necessity 
of the borrower. The installment 
company sells the consumer merchan- 
dise, and when sickness or overexpan- 
sion of his credit prevents his making 
the contract payments and the install- 
ment company threatens to repossess 
the article sold or to garnishee the 
purchaser’s salary, he goes to a loan 
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company to borrow the amount neces- 
sary for payment. This has proved to 
be the procedure over and over again. 
The borrower finds the next month 
that he must not only make the pay- 
ments on his installment contracts, but 
also a payment including a terrific in- 
terest charge on his loan. Many loan 
company customers eventually squeeze 
their way out of these contracts— 
others take the bankruptcy law. 

The rate of bankruptcies for wage- 
earners in the State of Kentucky has 
shot from 18 per 100,000 in 1921 to 
320 per 100,000 wage-earners in 
1929. Among Kentucky cities the 
rate of bankruptcies among wage- 
earning families has exceeded the rate 
of bankruptcies among _ businesses 
throughout the United States. In 
other words, the hazard of the busi- 
ness of running a family in Kentucky 
is greater than the hazard of entering 
the average commercial undertaking. 

In states which have adequate loan 
regulation, the families that have over- 
stepped their credit capacity have bet- 
ter facilities for adjusting themselves 
through loans. The bankruptcy rates 
in the great majority of such states 
are much lower than in states without 
regulation. Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, for instance, where loan com- 
panies are licensed and regulated, 
have respectively 5 and 14 bankrupt- 
cies per 100,000 male wage-earners 
against Kentucky’s 320. 

Who are these people who often 
find it necessary to borrow small sums 
of money? Of course they are not 
part of the 15 to 20 per cent of the 
American population who have access 
to regular banking institutions of 
some type. Nor are they of the 15 
per cent who are poor and needy and 
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are best assisted by charitable institu- 
tions in times of distress. They are of 
the 70 per cent of the American pop- 
ulation known as the middle class— 
clerks, mechanics, electric and steam 
railway operatives, industrial work- 
ers, public employees, some profes- 
sional people, housekeepers and small 
business men; in fact, all those who 
have good character, steady jobs, a 
reputation for paying their bills and 
an income sufficient with which to live 
and to pay monthly installments on a 
small loan. 

On a priori grounds it is easy to 
show that the business of raising a 
family is subject at times to the need 
of borrowing that is not met by banks 
and other agencies which supply the 
demand for funds for everyday busi- 
ness. The principal asset of most 
members of this group is this job, and 
the above mentioned institutions do 
not lend money upon such collateral. 

Unlike commercial banking which 
has been described as wholesale opera- 
tion in money, the personal finance 
business is essentially retail in char- 
acter. The size of a loan exercises a 
large influence on the costs and earn- 
ings of a lending business. When a 
person with established bank credit or 
acceptable collateral applies for a 
loan, closing the transaction is a mat- 
ter of form. This is not true in the 
field of personal loans. The prospec- 
tive customer is ordinarily a stranger 
and usually applies after an emer- 
gency. His character, income, habits, 
general financial condition, employ- 
ment and every other discoverable fact 
are of importance. All of these must 
be examined without offending or 
humiliating the customer or distribut- 
ing his position in the community. 
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Much routine work is involved in the 
investigation of the applicant, some of 
it bearing upon considerations pre- 
liminary to granting of the loan and 
other portions contributing to records 
which will facilitate collections. Every 
small loan presents an individual col- 
lection problem. The collection work 
is an expense factor which has special 
weight in the cost of personal finance. 

The retail nature of the personal 
finance business requires organization, 
personnel and facilities constantly 
available for efficient operation. It 
involves costs characteristic of retail- 
ing. 

Without more consideration of 
proof that there exists a need for re- 
tail money lending in small sums of 
the personal as opposed to the com- 
mercial type and that the expenses of 
the business are such that regular 
banking institutions can not supply the 
need, the next problem is considera- 
tion of the best method of meeting 
this necessity. The place of the credit 
union is limited. In spite of all means 
of prohibition and regulation which 
have been conceived in the past, money 
will be lent to the needy borrower at 
rates of interest which increase with 
his need and difficulty of borrowing. 


This being true, and the history of 
the matter from the earliest civiliza- 
tion down to the present time shows 
it to be the case, it is apparent that the 
only method of protecting the small 
borrower is through recognizing the 
facts and providing state regulation 
of small loans at a rate of interest 
which will permit legitimate capital to 
enter the business and realize a profit 
comparable with profit in other busi- 
nesses. It is to be remembered that 
one of the reasons illegitimate lenders 
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charge extortionate rates is that they 
must be insured against the risk of be- 
ing caught. 

In 1908 the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, a philanthropic organization lo- 
cated in New York City, through its 
Division of Remedial Loans, under- 
took a national survey of the money- 
lending field for the purpose of ana- 
lyzing the existing situation in order 
to arrive at a workable solution. 

Believing that small loans should 
not be prohibited, and that there was 
no reason for confining the business 
of making small loans to semi-philan- 
thropic institutions, those interested 
in the movement agreed that in order 
to meet the needs of the small bor- 
rower effectively it was necessary to 
put the business upon a definite, legal, 
economic basis—a basis upon which it 
would be commercially possible; and 
the Uniform Small Loans Law was 


drafted. 

This law is simple and workable. It 
is not a matter of compromising with 
evil. The small loans business is not 
wrong in itself, but wrong only in the 
manner and to the extent that it is 
carried on by loan sharks. The basic 
idea is recognition of the necessary 
character of the small loans business 
and the right of the borrower with- 
out banking connections to obtain 
credit on terms which do not imply 
charity but which are fair and at the 
same time yield the lender a fair 
return on the capital invested. At the 
heart of the uniform law is the prin- 
ciple of regulation by the state, the 
licensing and bonding of lenders and 
the fixing of a maximum interest rate 
to be applied to unpaid balances only, 
without fees, fines or other charges of 
any kind. 
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The law authorizes any person to 
obtain a license from the state, and 
having obtained a license to make 
loans of $300 or less and to charge 
not more than 3.5 per cent a month to 
be computed on unpaid balances; it 
regulates strictly the conduct of busi- 
ness of the lender; it prohibits, and 
provides punishment for, loans by un- 
licensed lenders at rates in excess of 
that otherwise prescribed by law; and 
it provides punishment for illegal 
practices by licensees. 

Although other possible methods of 
dealing with the loan shark evil have 
been advanced, it is almost obvious 
that they can not be depended upon. 
To repeal the general usury law is im- 
practical and would probably prove 
ineffective in operation. Careful state 
regulation of the small loan operator 
would certainly not be provided by 
this method. No matter how severe 
the criminal penalty which may be at- 
tached to the usury law, it is certain 
that a legislature of Kentucky can not 
prevent the taking of usury. Lending 
by semiphilanthropic and noncom- 
mercial agencies has been tried and 
found inadequate. In Wisconsin a 
counter proposal was made whereby 
$2,000,000 would be appropriated to 
form a state revolving fund to care for 
the small loan situation, but it was sub- 
sequently proved that this sum would 
provide less than one-seventh of the 
required amount. 

The consensus of opinion of stu- 
dents of the matter, which has resulted 
in the enactment of laws similar to the 
uniform law in twenty-five states in 
which the problem was very serious, 
is that this law is the only practical 
method of meeting the situation. 
Those states which have enacted a law 
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with only slight variations are Maine, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Virginia, Georgia, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Arizona, West 
Virginia, Florida, Missouri, Wiscon- 
sin and Louisiana. The following 
states operate under laws which are 
the same in principle but differ in in- 
terest rates: New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey, Ohio, Michigan, 
Utah, Oregon, Tennessee and New 
York. 

The Personal Property Brokers’ 
Act of California, which was amended 
in 1931 to incorporate most of the 
provisions of the uniform law, includ- 
ing the 3.5 per cent rate, has been in- 
effective pending a court decision as to 
its constitutionality. 

The interest rate of 3.5 per cent a 
month on the actual balance of the 
loan unpaid for the exact number of 
days the loan runs is of course higher 
than the rate allowed on commercial 
loans. This rate was fixed by the 
framers of the law after actuarial cal- 
culations as the rate at which the busi- 
ness of making small loans can be con- 
ducted with a fair profit. Experience 
in all states that have adopted the 3.5 
per cent rate has proved that sufficient 
legitimate capital is usually drawn into 
the business under the management of 
reliable men, although loan companies 
in small towns frequently have a hard 
struggle in showing a profit at that 
rate. 

The law fixes a maximum of $300 
for loans on which this rate may be 
charged. It has been found that $300 
is a limit sufficiently high to take care 
of the needs of the majority of bor- 
rowers affected. 
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dotted the course of the world’s 
roadways to minister to the needs 
of the wayfarer. Their importance 
to the comfort of travelers has been 
attested again and again in history 
and literature: The inn at Bethlehem 
in which there was no room for a 
mother and her child; the gay English 
one where Chaucer’s pilgrims gath- 
ered; the inns of our own Revolu- 
tionary days, usually at stagecoach 
changes; the crude shacks of the early 
West where adventurous passengers 
of the Pony Express were housed and 
fed. 
To the tremendous growth in 


F acre earliest times, inns have 


travel, due largely to the expansion 
of steam railroads, may be attributed 
more or less directly the rise of the 


modern hotel. The increased traffic 
handled by the railroads demanded 
increased hotel accommodation. The 
invention of the elevator and the utili- 
zation of fireproof building materials 
played important roles in the con- 
struction of the gigantic modern 
buildings. 

Though of comparatively recent 
growth, hotel operation has taken its 
place in the first rank of American 
industries. An indication of the im- 
mensity of its scope may be reached 
through the hotel census of 1930. 
According to these data there were in 
the United States in 1930 more than 
17,000 hotels of 25 or more guest 
rooms, 13,328 of which operated the 
year round, 2,249 of which were of 


the resort type, open a few months 
only, and 1,734 of which did not re- 
port type. The year-round hotels had 
over a million guest rooms and an 
average of nearly 300,000 full-time 
employees, 45 per cent of them 
women, who received $257,000,000 
in salaries. The resort hotels had 
nearly 160,000 guest rooms and 
nearly 56,000 employees in July, the 
busiest month. A total of nearly 
$16,000,000 in salaries was paid to 
employees of these hotels in -1930. 
The dining-room capacity of the year- 
round and resort hotels combined 
amounted to more than 885,000 per- 
sons. The aggregate receipts of the 
two classes of hotels amounted to 
more than a billion dollars. 

An interesting comparison of the 
numbers of hotel workers with the 
numbers of persons employed in the 
various manufacturing industries in 
New York City was made by the New 
York Department of Labor in Octo- 
ber, 1931. To quote this report: 
“There are 325 hotels in the city of 
New York which at the present time 
employ approximately 50,000 work- 
ers. ‘ According to the last 
available figures for numbers em- 
ployed in manufacturing industries 
(Census of Manufactures: 1927 
Statistics for Cities), there were 5 52,- 
507 people employed in all manufac- 
turing industries in the normal year 
of 1927. Of these, approximately 
84,000 were employed in the women’s 
clothing industry, the only industrial 
group which employed as many or 
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more workers than do the hotels of 
the city. The next industry after the 
hotels in number employed is printing 
and publishing with 36,000 workers; 
then come men’s clothing with 30,000 
and millinery with 16,000.” 

As the number and the size of hotels 
have increased, so have their func- 
tions become differentiated to meet 
the needs of various groups. At the 
same time in the same city may be 
found “the commercial-transient hotel 
which supplies complete, efficient but 
unelaborate service, the apartment 
house and family hotel with additional 
comforts and luxuries for residents of 
a longer period, the ultra-fashionable 
hotel, and the hotel that specializes 
in banquets, conventions, and other 
social functions. No distinct classifi- 
cation holds, for there is usually an 
overlapping of types.” 


In no respect are the changes in 
hotel practices from old to new more 
strikingly reflected than in the prob- 


lems of labor management. Labor 
needs of the early hotel were supplied 
in a fashion similar to the modern 
boarding house; the host and his fam- 
ily supplied most of the service nec- 
essary for the comfort of their guests. 
Inn-keeping was essentially a home 
industry, personal and unstandard- 
ized. 

But not so the modern hotel! The 
following extract from a pamphlet by 
a hotel manager is suggestive of some 
of its labor problems: “The opera- 
tion of a single metropolitan hotel is 
too complex an undertaking to be 
likened to a gigantic piece of house- 
keeping. When it comes to running 
a group of six of the largest hotels 
of the world—the performance be- 
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comes of colossal size. The idea of 
employing 510 men just to cook food 
and another 925 just to wait on 
tables, finding need at the same time 
to call in an average of 3,000 waiters 
a month to help out on banquets, re- 
quiring 380 chambermaids to make 
beds and so on, must strike one pretty 
much as indicative of doing business 
on a wholesale scale.” 

One tradition of the early inn, how- 
ever, has been handed down to the 
majority of present hotel keepers in 
a form all too well preserved—the 
policy of expecting the same sort of 
limitless, unstandardized service from 
modern hotel employees that early 
landlords received from their families 
as a part of the family domestic econ- 
omy. “Hotel managers,” states the 
New York Consumers’ League in a 
pamphlet entitled ‘Behind the Scenes 
in Hotels,” and published in 1922, 
“have been too prone to treat their 
business as housekeeping on a big 
scale. The transition from the small 
home industry with a few paying 
guests has been too rapid for adjust- 
ment to large scale method and stand- 
ards. The attention of the hotel 
management, so far, has been directed 
toward standards of service to the 
public. It is perhaps the most back- 
ward and unregulated of industries 
from the point of view of wages, 
hours, and living conditions, and com- 
parable only with domestic service.” 

Hotels and restaurants, as two 
branches of the huge job of public 
housekeeping, have much in common. 
Many of the same social forces that 
have filled the guest and dining rooms 
of modern hotels were responsible for 
receipts which the 1930 census of dis- 
tribution reports as over two billion 
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dollars in the cash registers of more 
than 135,000 American restaurants 
and other eating places in 1929. The 
improvement in methods of transpor- 
tation; the urbanization of the popu- 
lation; the participation of women in 
business and industry in large num- 
bers; the introduction of “bachelor 
apartments with hotel service” —these 
are only some of the factors respon- 
sible for the rapid growth in restau- 
rants. 

Increasing labor demands are made 
by expanding industries. But just 
how many women were employed in 
hotels and restaurants was not known 
even approximately before the 1930 
census, when for the first time cooks 
and “other servants” in hotels, restau- 
rants, boarding houses, etc., were re- 
ported separately from those in other 
branches of domestic and personal 
service. Of the women who reported 
themselves as employed in public 
housekeeping in 1930, 22,128 were 
housekeepers and stewards, 94,252 
were cooks, and 109,124 were “other 
servants.” The great majority of 
the 231,973 waitresses, not separated 
according to place of employment, 
almost certainly are in hotels and 
restaurants. 

It is of interest to note that women 
have constituted an increasing propor- 
tion of all workers in the occupation 
last mentioned. The census of occu- 
pations of 1900 reported women as 
40 per cent of all waiters; of 1910, 
as 46 per cent; of 1920, as 51 per 
cent; and of 1930, as §9 percent. The 
increase of waitresses compared to 
that of waiters in the past decade was 
marked—98 per cent for the former 
and 44 per cent for the latter. 

Hotels and restaurants are among 
the most difficult of industries to regu- 
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late, due to obstacles inherent in the 
service they render. Both must oper- 
ate long hours. Hotels commonly 
are active for 18 of the 24 hours, and 
at all hours of the day and night some 
employees are on duty. The restau- 
rant serving three regular meals a 
day can hardly be open less than 13 
or 14 hours, and restaurants operat- 
ing for the full 24 hours are not un- 
common. Not only must the hotel or 
restaurant manager provide service 
over a long period of hours, but he 
has very definite peaks of demand 
alternating with periods during the 
day of comparative inactivity. 

In a consideration, therefore, of the 
daily hours of women in public house- 
keeping, there are three points to be 
considered—the length of the day, 
the division of the day into one or 
more periods or shifts, and the over- 
all within which the working period 
lies. Data concerning women in ho- 
tels and restaurants collected by the 
Women’s Bureau in connection with 
a number of State surveys of women 
in industry have shown that hours in 
a hotel or restaurant usually are not 
standardized. Generally the kitchen 
or dining-room worker must be on 
duty for each meal, with free time in 
between, though she may work on 
only the morning or the evening shift; 
but however the work is arranged the 
service is likely to extend over a long 
day. Even with a day of 8 working 
hours, the hotel or restaurant em- 
ployee may go to work at 6 a. m. and 
stay until 8 p. m. with time off in the 
morning and afternoon. Further- 
more, her days frequently are of dif- 
ferent duration within one week, some 
being long, others short. Her days 
may vary in number from 5% to 7. 
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These general statements relating 
to the problem of hours in hotels and 
restaurants will serve to show why the 
material concerning them has been 
treated differently in bureau reports 
from the hours of employees in either 
factories or stores. Scattered data 
from two comparatively recent bureau 
studies, however, serve to throw a 
little more light on the subject of the 
working days in public housekeeping. 

During a Women’s Bureau survey 
of Illinois industries in 1924, it was 
found that of 1,094 women workers 
in restaurants for whom records were 
obtained, only 622 had worked the 
same hours each day of the week; 261 
women had worked two different 
schedules, and 211 more than two. 
Taking the day instead of the worker 
as a unit, hours were less than 8 on 
about three-fifths of the days of din- 
ing-room workers and on nearly one- 
third of the days of kitchen workers, 
while 10 hours or more was the dura- 
tion of 6 per cent of the days of the 
former and 8 per cent of the days of 
the latter. Weekly hours of 60 and 
over were worked by 9g per cent of 
the dining-room and 19 per cent of 
the kitchen workers employed on 6 or 
7 days of the week, while 60 per cent 
of the former and 36 per cent of the 
latter worked 48 hours or less. 

For restaurant workers in the State 
at large, the overall hours—from the 
beginning of work to its ending for the 
day, including time off duty in be- 
tween—amounted to 12 or more on 
over two-fifths of the working days. 
In Chicago restaurants less than 3 
per cent of the working days had an 
overall as long as 12 hours, while for 
over a third it was less than 8 hours. 

More recent data on the hours of 
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workers in hotels and restaurants are 
available in a study made by the 
Women’s Bureau in the fall of 1928 
in Florida. A total of 946 white and 
466 Negro women in 63 establish- 
ments were reported upon. Here, 
again, hour. data were discussed in 
terms of employee-days, this number 
being obtained, as in the earlier 
studies, by multiplying each schedule 
of daily hours by the number of 
women working such schedule in the 
week for which data .were obtained. 
About three-fourths of the employee- 
days were 8 hours or less; hours of 
10 or more were worked on less than 
one-seventh of the total number of 
days, kitchen workers having the 
largest proportion of these long days. 
In regard to weekly hours, the largest 
group of women (38 per cent) had a 
schedule of 48 hours or less; a week 
of 60 hours and over was reported 
for nearly one-fifth of the women, 
more than two-thirds of the kitchen 
workers having a schedule of such 
length. A 7-day week was worked by 
more than nine-tenths of the women. 
The advantages or disadvantages 
to the individual woman of the irreg- 
ularity of working time indicated in 
the findings of these two studies prob- 
ably depends largely on the worker 
herself. If her home is near and the 
time off duty between busy periods of 
sufficient length, the interval between 
shifts may be useful and many odd 
jobs may be accomplished. How- 
ever, if the distance from home is 
too great or the time too short, the 
free period with nowhere to go may 
be anything but useful or restful. The 
married woman, especially, with rou- 
tine family responsibilities, probably 
finds irregular shifts burdensome. 
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Earnings of hotel and restaurant 
workers are subject to almost as many 
different systems as are hours. In ad- 
dition to her cash earnings, a hotel 
worker may be given lodging and 
three meals a day, or three meals and 
no lodging, or two meals, or one, or 
neither ‘meals nor lodging. Regular 
earnings—particularly of waitresses 
and less frequently of maids—often 
are supplemented by tips, which may 
or may not be an important item in 
the weekly budget. Again, as with 
hours, earnings in hotels and restau- 
rants differ in so many respects from 
those in other industries that they can 
not be compared. 

Bearing in mind the difficulties at- 
tendant upon obtaining an adequate 
estimate of the real wages of hotel 
and restaurant workers, earnings 


data included in the bureau report on 


Florida will be found of interest. 
The median of the weekly rates of 
940 white women in Florida was 
$7.05 and the median of 466 Negro 
women’s rates was $8.80. This un- 
usual condition of the Negro wom- 
en’s wages being higher than white 
women’s in the same field probably 
was due to three factors: (1) Practi- 
cally 70 per cent of the white women 
were waitresses and counter girls, 
with an extremely low median 
($5.75); (2) the proportion of 
women employed in kitchen work 
was considerably higher among the 
Negro than among the white work- 
ers—z20 and § per cent, respectively 
—and for both races this was the 
highest-paid work, and (3) a much 
smaller proportion of the Negro 
than of the white women (43 and 86 
per cent, respectively) received addi- 
tions in the form of lodging or meals, 
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and usually this affects the wage rate. 

The wage rates for white women 
in hotels and restaurants in the Flor- 
ida survey showed a much lower 
median in the seasonal hotels ($5.75) 
than in those open the year round 
($10.15), but this difference was 
due principally to the fact that three- 
fourths of the women in seasonal 
hotels received lodging and meals in 
addition to their wages, while in the 
year-round hotels less than one-fifth 
of the women had their wages thus 
supplemented. The median of the 
rates was more than twice as high 
when neither board.nor lodging was 
given. Where such provision was 
made, the median of the rates of 
white women was $5.50, in contrast 
to a median of $12.35 where the 
women made their own living ar- 
rangements. 

‘The working conditions under 
which women in public housekeeping 
must perform their duties are likely 
to be subject to the same lack of 
standardization and _ organization 
characterized by their hours and 
earnings. Sanitary facilities that are 
inadequate or shared with the public, 
the lack of provision for rest and 
lunch rooms, the inefficient arrange- 
ment of the kitchen in relation to the 
dining room, involving confusion at 
meal times and miles of unnecessary 
steps with heavy trays—these are 
indicative of conditions all too fre- 
quently encountered. 

Although, because of the handling 
of food if for no other reason, cer- 
tain standards of cleanliness and 
order seem essential in restaurants, 
these are not always found. Women’s 
Bureau agents frequently encounter 
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extreme congestion in kitchens and 
pantries and a general atmosphere 
of disorder. Poor ventilation, with 
neither natural draft nor artificial 
exhaust to carry off the steam and 
smoke, is a common condition. 

Though uniforms are the custom- 
ary mode of dress and a sanitary 
precaution in eating houses, their use 
may act as an additional burden on 
the worker if she must purchase and 
launder them herself. Of. 567 res- 
taurant workers found in one inves- 
tigation to have been required to 
wear some type of uniform, 74 per 
cent had to supply their own uniforms 
and 57 per cent were responsible for 
getting them laundered. When a uni- 
form costs from $1.50 to $2 and a girl 
must have two or three of them or 
pay 30 cents daily to have a clean one 
each morning, these items of expense 
amount to a hardship. 

Additional discomforts encount- 
ered by hotel workers who live in 
are described in the publication of the 
Consumers’ League of New York 
already freely quoted. 

Meals for hotel employees fre- 
quently were served in unattractive 
badly ventilated basements. While 
the quantity of food was sufficient, the 
quality was inferior and the menus 
showed little variation from day to 
day. Lodging furnished women in 
the large hotels usually took the form 
of bed space in a room housing from 
2 to 10 girls; these rooms frequently 
were overheated and badly venti- 
lated. Inadequate laundry facilities 
in a number of cases were noted. 
Not one hotel in which the organiza- 
tion’s investigators worked provided 
a room for the reception of workers’ 
guests. 
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As a result of this study, the Con- 
sumers’ League of New York has 
formulated recommendations con- 
cerning points to be considered in 
drafting a code for the hotel indus- 
try. While the organization considers 
as desirable the abolition of the liv- 
ing-in system, it advocates certain 
standards where such a system con- 
tinues, among which are the follow- 
ing: The provision of a single room 
or of single beds where two employees 
share a room; ventilation by window; 
the separate enclosure of sanitary 
conveniences and the placing of men’s 
facilities at a distance from women’s; 
hospital accommodations; a sitting 
room where visitors may be received; 
and adequate, well-balanced food 
served in a dining room that is well 
lighted and aired, clean, and quiet. 

What have been the effects of the 
depression on the wages and working 
conditions of the housekeepers of the 
public? Though no generalizations 
are possible, it is of interest to review 
briefly a study made by the New York 
State Department of Labor published 
in the fall of 1931. This study took 
the form of an inquiry into the pro- 
visions that hotel managers in New 
York City were making to meet pre- 
vailing economic conditions, together 
with the resulting effects on their 
women workers. ‘All the practical 
hotel men who were consulted . . 
said that they were doing everything 
possible to operate their hotels with 
the strictest economy which could be 
combined with satisfactory service to 
guests and consideration for their 
employees. . In brief, the posi- 
tion of hotel employees in general in 
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New York City has suffered because 
of diminution of hotel business and 
uncertainty as to what is ahead. First 
of all, somewhere near five thousand 
former hotel workers have been 
thrown back on the labor market and 
may in all likelihood be found among 
the jobless. Second, the position of 
many of those who are still employed 
today is more onerous or less remune- 
rative than heretofore.” A reduction 
of 10 per cent in the numbers of hotel 
workers employed in New York City 
was the best estimate that could be 
secured, though individual hotels va- 
ried their cuts from 32 per cent to 
none at all. The closing of certain 
floors, the combination of depart- 
ments and positions, using displaced 
workers as substitutes for others on 
payless leaves, were among the econ- 
omies noted. 

Some adjustments in salary levels 
had been made by practically all ho- 
tels. In some cases a blanket cut of 
10 per cent for all employees was the 
method; in others, salary workers 
were cut § per cent and wage-workers 
receiving more than the going wage 
were reduced to the amount usually 
paid. Reductions in days worked per 
week or in hours work per day with a 
continuance of the same basic rate 
were among the methods of paycut- 
ting utilized. 

Wage figures for women workers 
at the period of the study varied from 
$24.50 to $40 per month for cham- 
bermaids living-in who received meals 
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as well as lodging; from $12 a week 
to $80 a month for chambermaids 
living-out; and from $12 a week to 
$70 a month for pantry maids living- 
out, but getting meals. 

Additions to the amounts of work 
required of individual workers were 
reported by most of the hotel mana- 
gers—though the exact amount of 
increase in most cases was impossible 
to estimate. 

The following summary conclusion 
is significant in its suggestions of per- 
manent changes in the work stand- 
ards of a large group of public house- 
keepers which, though resulting from 
the disasters of today, exert a telling 
influence on tomorrow: 


“Some types of reduction in work- 
ing standards or in pay will probably 
be hard to do away with even when 
better times will have justified an im- 
provement—such as those involving 
increase in number of rooms to be 
cared for, lengthening of daily and 
weekly hours, cuts in rate of pay. 
Other managements, however, ap- 
pear to have planned their adjust- 
ments with the possibility of improve- 
ment definitely in mind—such as the 
cut in hours of work but maintaining 
the same hourly rate, thus making it 
possible for earnings to go up again 
as soon as business improves. Pos- 
sibly the shift from a 7 to a 6-day 
week, even though it means a current 
reduction in earnings, will also result 
in the permanent establishment of 
this practice and thus in a real gain.” 





FACTS IN FIGURES 


BALANCING THE BUDGET 


regarding the meaning of the 

term “Balancing the Budget.” 
It has furnished a convenient method 
to fool the public so that people of 
small means might be induced to sup- 
port a sales tax and, by doing so, allow 
the receivers of the higher incomes to 
have lower taxes. The truth is that 
the national budget has never been 
balanced in the history of the Re- 
public, in the sense that it has been 
used recently. We have always hada 
national debt. The current propa- 
ganda infers that the budget-is not 
balanced unless all debts are paid at 
the end of the fiscal year. What bal- 
ancing the budget should mean is that 
current expenses are met, while ex- 
penditures for capital investments are 
arranged so that these are paid for on 
an installment basis. 

The national debt of the United 
States has never been below a billion 
dollars except in 1892 and 1893, for 
the period since 1860. The World 
War to date has cost us 37 billion 
dollars. We came out of the war 
about 23 billion dollars in debt; we 
have paid off about 8 billion dollars 
of that—yet until the sales tax ad- 
vocates got busy in the latter part of 
1931, there was no general alarm 
spread about balancing the budget. 
Therefore, no one should be mislead 
by statements that the United States 
was out of debt at any time since 1920. 


Te has been much confusion 


Volume of Foreign Government Ob- 
ligations Payable to the United 
States 


A brief statement in regard to the 
debts of foreign countries which are 
payable to the United States under 
the Young Plan may be of interest. 
The principal of all of these debts 
amounted to $11,579,465,885 in 
1930. Total payments of principal 
and interest amounted to $1,573,- 
624,737 for that year; the amount 
due in the fiscal year of 1931 was 
$234,064,961, while the total which 
would have been paid in 1932, if 
there were no moratorium, would 
have amounted to $246,253,556. The 
Young Plan provides for the final pay- 
ment to be made in the year 1990. 
During the period: of 60 years from 
1930 to 1990, the total interest pay- 
ments on the $11,579,465,885 men- 
tioned above would total $10,579,- 
819,741, and the combined payments 
to principal and interest would total 
$22,200,700,878 by the year 1990. 

The United States has never can- 
celled any of the debt owed to it by 
foreign countries, but adjustments to 
a lower total figure have been ac- 
complished by lowering the interest 
rate. As has been shown above, the 
total interest payments payable before 
1990 would be practically equal to 
the principal as of 1930. 
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Federal Aid to States 


Federal subventions and grants to 
states amounted to $118,148,988 in 
1929. Federal aid for highways rep- 
resented 70.3 per cent of the total, 
while 9.3 per cent was for education. 
Subventions were also granted for ag- 
riculture, health and for miscellaneous 
purposes. 


Federal Subsidies and Subventions to 
Private Business 


Subsidies and subventions from the 
Federal treasury, for the aid of priv- 


ate business, are usually hailed as 
“sound statesmanship,” while appro- 
priations for Government depart- 
ments to aid in the general welfare are 
often pointed out as “dangerous bu- 
reaucracy.” One form of a subsidy is 
that of loaning Federal funds at a very 
low rate of interest. Subsidies and 
subventions are nothing but gifts to 
private business donated with the view- 
point that some service will or may be 
rendered to the Government. Aids 
of this type, at one time justified be- 
cause of the pressing needs of the in- 
ternal development of the country, 


TABLE NO. 7 


Taxes CLASSIFIED BY KIND 


. Customs (Less refunds) 

. Income: Individual 

. Income: 

. Estates 

. Transfer of property by gift 
. Tonnage 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


Banks 
. Circulation, National Bank notes 
. Immigration head tax 
- Distilled spirits and alcoholic beverages 
. Tobacco and manufactures of 
. Oleomargerine 
. Butter, adulterated process or renovated 
. Filled cheese, mixed flour, etc 
. Stamp: Documentary 
. Stamp: Playing cards 
. Public utilities: Transportation 
. Public utilities: Telegraph and telephone 
. Insurance 
. Excise: Manufacturers 
. Excise: Dealers and consumers 
. Non-alcoholic beverages 
. Narcotics 
. Admissions to theaters, etc., and club dues 


Total taxes, gross 
Less refunds internal revenue 


Total taxes, net 


. Franchise: Surplus earnings, Federal reserve banks 
. Franchise: Surplus earnings, Federal intermediate Credit 


1929 1930 
$ 578,992,885.95 $558,628,478.03 
1,095,541,172.40 1,146,844,763.68 
1,235,733,256.24 1,263,414,466.60 
61,897,141.48 64,769,625.04 


2,009,318.04 
2,584,658.50 


2,016,337.12 
4,283,230.96 


258,086.51 
3,240,307.81 
2,885,238.00 

12,776,728.46 
434,444,543.21 
3,611,153.44 
12,240.53 


172,230.57 
3,248,327.85 
2,722,898.00 

11,695,267.67 
450,339,060.50 
3,919,387.75 
11,608.19 


58,797 ,726.64 
5,375,804.20 


72,909,377.40 
4,819,292.50 


588,682.40 
16,751,759.51 
1,417,789.59 


605,336.04 
17,328,310.47 
7,219,412.28 





3,529,024,870.24 
190,335,543.97 


3,611,217,235.70 
127,991,942.76 





$3,338,689,326.27 $3,483,225,292.94 





Source: Financial Condition and Operations of the National Government—1921- onan, by W. T. Willoughby, 


Director of Institute for Government Research of the Brookings Institution. 
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have too often become an easy source 
of revenue for special privilege. 
One glaring example of soft sub- 
sidies to special interests has been the 
system by which the Post Office De- 
partment has been allowed to sub- 
sidize mail transportation. If the 
contractors carrying mail under the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1928 had 
been paid the standard rate for their 
services for the fiscal year 1931, their 
compensation would have amounted 
to $2,925,216." The subvention paid 
in addition to this standard charge 
amounted to $15,865,549, so that the 
total paid out was $18,790, 765. 
Other subsidies in the mail service 
have been allowed in recent years.’ 
Mail carried by airplanes has been 
subsidized to the extent of $15,000,- 
000.° Second-class mail (newspapers 
and periodicals) was given what 
amounted to free postage, by the 
total of $96,674,618.° Third-class 
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mail (circulars, books and cata- 
logues) were presented with free 
postage above the total paid, amount- 
ing to $23,000,000,° while fourth- 
class or parcel post mail was subsi- 
dized to the tune of $20,000,000.* 


Classification of Federal Taxes 


Federal taxes were collected from 
26 different sources in the period from 
1921 to 1930. Inthe period of 1929- 
1930, there were seven sources of 
taxes which were not utilized although 
they had been sometime during the Io0- 
year period. It will be observed in 


table No. 7 that income taxes were 
nearly equally divided in the two fiscal 
years shown; the total paid by cor- 
porations was slightly the larger of 
the two types. 


1 Congressional Record June 4, 1932, p. 12331, 
Speech by Hon. John J. Blaine in the U. S. Senate. 
* Congressional Record June 4, 1932, p. 12326, 
Speech by Hon. John J. Blaine in the U. S. Senate. 
* Congressional Record, June 4, 1932. 


TABLE NO. 8 


FEDERAL RESOURCES CLASSIFIED BY SOURCE 


. Interest, dividends and exchange 
. Fines and penalties 
Fees 


1929 1930 
$3,338,689,326.27 $3,483,225,292.94 
234,866,496.52 157,468,035.06 
8,132,680.05 10,893,072.11 
15,585,167.75 17,516,260.66 


. Permits 

. Forfeitures 

Assessments 

. Reimbursements 

. Gifts and contributions 

. Sales of government products and miscellaneous equip- 
ment 


Se PFPNAY SYNE 


— 


. Rents of public buildings, grounds and property 

. Public domain receipts (excluding sales of land) 

. Mint receipts 

. District of Columbia sources 

. Other miscellaneous receipts not classified as to source 


Total Revenues 


695,232.14 
1,111,951.57 
6,218,935.81 
3,974,385.60 
3,103,215.36 


4,606,785.22 
2,593,921.60 
1,166,425.24 


13,639,142.63 


5,373,407.13 
$2,417.19 


656,494.27 
1,068,076.73 
6,835,447.51 
2,517,690.83 
5,948,254.13 


4,863,330.15 
3,231,842.76 
1,095,283.79 
14,546,933.09 
8,321,544.93 
48,184.95 








Source: Financial Condition and Operations of the National Government—1921- 7. by W. T. Willoughby, 


Director of Institute for Government Research of the Brookings Institution. 
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Table No. 8 shows the various 
sources of income of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Sources of Federal income, as 
shown in table No. 8, were 16 in num- 
ber. However, taxes of various kinds 
represented over 90 per cent of the 
total Governmental income. 

There is a need for a more compre- 
hensive system of accounting in the 
case of Federal Government. The 


following table is an attempt to pro- 
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vide such a méasure as will distinguish 
between current operating costs and 
other types of expenditures. Discus- 
sions of “balancing the budget” 
should include these if we are to view 
the problem as one would in private 
business. For purposes of approxima- 
tion it may be said that division A 
represents the costs for operation and 
maintenance; division B, interest pay- 
ments; division C, capital outlays ; and 
D to E, nongovernmental costs. 


TABLE NO. 9 


Torat ExPENDED AND OBLIGATED By THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT By CHARACTER AND OBJECTS OF 
EXPENDITURE 


1929 


(000 omitted) (000 omitted) (000 omitted) (000 omitted) 
$1,873,227 


Character and Objects of Expenditure 
a. Current expenses 
Pensions, retirements, 
and allowances 
Grants, subsidies and contributions 
General stores 
Treaty obligations 
Awards and indemnities 


annuities, 


594,319 
116,480 


1928 1927 1926 


$1,765,088 $1,656,210 $1,622,833 
643,728 
116,137 
19,662 
5,473 
6,957 


593,612 
111,872 
33,841 
680 
6,638 


$77,282 
114,804 
26,845 
5,669 
6,092 





Total a 


2,511,731 2,386,902 2,414,790 








b. Interest 


679,131 


731,909 787,975 831,619 





c. Plant and equipment 
Land and interests in land 
Structures, improvements to land, 
and fixed equipment 


108,068 
25,158 


84,611 


80,892 
6,517 


64,641 
10,481 


61,472 
1,950 
90,903 


69,623 64,628 





217,837 


178,312 144,745 128,050 





$3,527,604 


$3,421,952 $3,319,622 $3,374,459 








d. Public debt redemptions and pur- 
chases from ordinary receipts *.. 


549,452 


540,584 522,926 487,376 





e. Stores for resale 
Investments 
Repayments of deposits 
Refunds 


209,798 
13,015 
213,618 


60 92 89 32 
180,548 170,723 170,765 

17,161 21,894 30,198 
166,409 125,961 210,152 





436,491 


364,210 318,667 411,147 





$4,513,547 


$4,326,746 $4,161,215 $4,272,982 








$9,000 


$9,000 $9,000 $9,000 


*Exclusive of additional redemptions paid from surplus and balances. 


**Subvention from Federal 


Government, not included in above totals. 
Financial Statistics of States, 1929—prepared by the Bureau of the Census. 
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Table No. 9 shows the amounts 
expended from the Federal budget by 
character and objects of expenditure. 
Without describing each item in de- 
tail, one will observe that group A, 
current expenses—amounted to $2,- 
630,636,000 or slightly more than 58 
per cent of grand total of $4,513,547," 
ooo. Interest (B) and capital (C) 
amounted to about 20 per cent of the 
total, with interest representing about 
15 per cent and capital outlays about 
§ per cent. 

The following table may prove to 
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be of interest if one wishes to see a 
balance sheet of the condition of the 
Federal Government at the end of a 
given year, similar to one for a private 
corporation. The two outstanding 
items to be observed are those which 
are principally a result of the World 
War. Foreign government obliga- 
tions were listed as a capital asset of 
the United States Government. The 
amount due in June, 1930, amounted 
to $11,892,861,356. Under liabili- 
ties, the capital liabilities amounted to 
a total of $16,298,165,744. 


TABLE NO. 10 


TREASURY BALANCE SHEET—JUNE 30, 1930 


Assets 
1. Current assets 
2. Capital assets 
a. Foreign government obligations 
b. Securities of subsidiary corporations 
c. Loans 


d. Securities: Sale of war supplies and ships ...............seseeeeeeees ° 


e. Central branch, Union Pacific Railroad 
Total assets 
Liabilities 
1. Current liabilities 
2. Capital liabilities 
Total capital liabilities 


Excess or deficit 
Excess, current assets over current liabilities 
Deficit, capital assets over capital liabilities 
Deficit, total assets over total liabilities 


Amount 
$453,508,329 


11,892,861,356 
93,862,400 
93,292,943 
84,001,702 
3,396,549 


$12,620,923,278 


$140,725,414 
16,438,891,744 


$16,438,891,157 
—S— 


$312,782,915 
4,130,750,795 
3,817,967,880 


(1) Condensed from Table I, pages 24-27, Financial Condition and Operations of the National Government 
1921-1930. Institute for Government Research of the Brookings Institution. 








EMPLOYMENT GAINED IN OCTOBER 


Fe the third consecutive month three months’ gains did not reduce it 





unions report a gain in employ-_ tothe June level. 

ment. In the first part of Octo- | Our estimate for total unemploy- 
ber, unemployment decreased by eight ment in the United States, based on 
tenths of one per cent of the member- government indexes, also shows gains. 
ship, the largest gain in any month In September over 560,000 persons 
this year. went back to work, according to pre- 

Progress since July, when union liminary figures, but 10,900,000 were 
unemployment reached its peak, is as_ still unemployed. In August, 11,- 
follows according to our weighted 460,000 were out of work. Farms 
figures: In July 25.4 per cent of the took on 90,000 laborers for the fall 
membership were out of work; in Au- harvest season; mines, particularly 
gust 25.1; September (final) 24.8; coal, increased operations preparing 
October 24.0 (preliminary figure cov- for winter demand and took on 22,- 
ering first half). In these three 000; the fall busy season in industries 
months 1.4 per cent of the member- created 253,000 jobs in manufactur- 
ship have gone back to work. ing and 127,000 in trade. 

As an indication of seasonal busi- The trade union report for cities 
ness improvement these reports are in the first part of October shows 
distinctly encouraging. But as relief gains in 16, no change in 2 and losses 
for the millions unemployed they in only 6. Except in two cases, how- 
show small progress indeed. Much _ ever, the gains were small. The re- 
of the work gained in the last three port for industries shows losses in only 
months has been only part-time em- one trade group—street railways; all 
ployment, for the number of members others report slight gains except water 
on part time has increased from 21 _ transport, where there is no change. 
per cent in July to 22 per cent in Octo- In theaters the fall season has brought 
ber. Unemployment reached such a_ considerable improvement in some 
high peak in July that even the last cities, and in clothing and textiles the 



























I. Unemployment by Trades’ 





Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 








Month All Trades Building Trades Printing Trades Metal Trades All Others 
1928-"29-'30-'31-'32 1928-'29-"30-'31-'32 1928-'29-'30-"31-"32 1928-'29-'30-'31-'32 1928-'29-'30-'31-'32 










an. 18 15 20 27 31 36 30 38 51 62 4 4 5 10 17 18 8 15 28 34 10 12 12 19 21 
eb. 18 15 22 27 31 39 33 43 S2 63 $ $ S$ 10 18 16 8 18 29 37 10 11 13 17 19 
Mar. 18 14 21 26 30 38 34 41 52 63 $ S$ 6 11 17 13 7 18 27 37 11 8 13 16 18 
April 16 12 21 25 31 32 29 40 SO 65 5 4 6 12 18 12 6 19 29 39 9 8 12 16 18 
ay 13 11 20 25 31 25 26 37 48 61 4 3 6 11 18 12 S$ 19 28 39 9 6 13 15 20 
nd 11 9 20 25 32 22 19 37 48 62 4 3 6 12 18 10 S$ 19 31 42 8 7 14 16 21 
uly 12 9 22 26 34 24 16 39 SO 64 5 4 7 13 21 13 6 21 32 45 8 7 16 17 22 
Aug. 9 9 22 26 33 19 18 39 51 64 S$ 4 8 14 22 9 7 20 30 45 6 7 16 16 22 
Sept. 10 10 21 26 32% 22 21 38 52 65 5 3 8 14 20 . F 31 46 6 7 14 16 20 
Oct. 9 11 21 26 31% 18 22 38 S3 65 $ 4 7 14 3 8 7 21 31 469 7 #7 13 16 18 
Nov. 10 12 22 27 21 23 42 54 4 4 8 15 7 8 2S 32 8 9 15 18 
Dec. 23 3 49 18 7 11 11 10 












1 For an explanation of the collection and computation of the figures see March, 1928, American Federationist. 
2 Preliminary. 
* Revised. 
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fali busy season has reduced unem- cent in manufacturing, 38 per cent in 
ployment from 51 per cent in July to water transport, 31 per cent in thea- 

it 17 per cent in October, although 41 ters and 50 per cent among musicians 
per cent are still on part time. and other professionals. 

oy- These gains, however, are almost As winter approaches, the need for 

on entirely seasonal and November in- relief becomes daily more urgent. 

ns. creases in unemployment will un- Any slackening in our efforts to pro- 

ons doubtedly cancel most of them. Even vide for the unemployed will mean 

re- after the slight seasonal gains, 65 per tragedy for thousands of families. 

pre cent are still out of work in building, For at best relief has been disastrously 

"sa 46 per cent in metal trades, 42 per inadequate throughout the depression. 

ms 

all 

rly : _ 

ng Unemployment in Cities 

2,- 

ies All Trades Building Trades All Other Trades 

Per cent Per cent Per cent 
at Percent increase Percent increase Percent increase 
members (+) or members (+)or members (+)or Part 

es unem- decrease ounem- decrease ounem- decrease time 

é ployed (—) ployed wa. ployed (—) all 

ws October since October since October since trades 

eS 1932 September' 1932 September! 1932 September! 

w- Atlanta, Ga............ 11 +11 35 Siar 11 +10 20 

“e- Baltimore, Md......... 28 — 2 64 -— 1 16 —2 20 

| Birmingham, Ala....... 28 —2 78 0 20 — 3 26 

ny Boston, Mass.......... 25 —2 48 +2 + 15 - 5 23 

all Buffalo, N. Y.......... 31 +2 70 —4 21 +8 20 

- Chicago, Ill............ 34 — 6 63 — 6 23 -4 18 
Cincinnati, Ohio... .... 29 —14 65 -2 14 —29 27 

se. Cleveland, Ohio........ 42 +2 76 -1 20 + 3 22 

ht Denver, Colo.......... 23 -1 46 +1 16 — 3 23 

“ Detroit, Mich.......... 39 +3 82 -1 26 +9 18 

" Jersey City, N. J....... 39 —2 69 +5 30 -7 30 

€ Los Angeles, Calif...... 31 -1 59 +4 25 —2 23 
Milwaukee, Wis........ 28 -3 64 — 6 18 +1 29 
Minneapolis, Minn... .. 23 + 6 69 +4 13 +9 17 
New York City, N. Y... 33 —-1 67 + 6 22 -—7 23 
Omaha, Nebr.......... 25 -— 7 67 0 10 —15 30 
Paterson, N. J.......-- 31 —21 52 —36 29 —17 11 
Philadelphia, Pa........ 31 - 3 69 +2 20 -9 29 

2 Pittsburgh, Pa......... 39 —2 74 —2 22 - 5 15 

| San Antonio, Tex....... 20 - 8 79 -— 5 9 —13 15 

San Francisco, Calif..... 25 +4 62 +2 19 +4 22 

a. Lovis, Mo.......... 24 0 58 0 15 -1 32 

Seattle, Wash.......... 30 0 71 0 16 -—2 16 
Washington, D. C...... 11 -—4 53 -7 4 +4 17 





1 Reports from the same unions for two months. 









Sir Alfred Ewing 


President, British Association 
for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence 

New York Times 

September 1, 1932 


James Truslow Adams 


Scribners 
October, 1932 


Natural things 


And spirttual—mho separates those two 
3u art, in morals, or the sorial drift, 
Tears up the bond of nature and brings death. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 


“The cornucopia of the engineer has been shaken over 
all the earth, scattering everywhere an endowment of 
previously unpossessed and unimagined capacities and 
powers. Beyond question many of these gifts are benefits 
to man, making life fuller, wider, healthier, richer in com- 
forts and interests and in such happiness as material things 
can promote. 

“But we are acutely aware that the engineer’s gifts have 
been and may be grievously abused. In some there is 
potential tragedy as well as present burden. Man was 
ethically unprepared for so great a bounty. In the slow 
evolution of morals he is still unfit for the tremendous re- 
sponsibility it entails. ‘The command of nature has been 
put into his hands before he knows how to command 
himself. 

“We are learning that in the affairs of nations, as of 
individuals, there must, for the sake of amity, be some 
sacrifice of freedom. Accepted predilections as to national 
sovereignty have to be abandoned if the world is to keep 
the peace and allow civilization to survive. 

“We invent the machinery for mass-production,” said 
Sir Alfred, “and for the sake of cheapening the unit we 
develop output on a gigantic scale. Almost automatically 
the machine delivers a stream of articles in the creation of 
which the workman has had little part. He has lost the 
joy of craftsmanship, the old satisfaction in something ac- 
complished through the conscientious exercise of care and 
skill. 

“In many cases unemployment is thrust upon him, an 
unemployment that is more saddening than any drudgery. 
And the world finds itself glutted with competitive com- 
modities, produced in a quantity too great to be absorbed, 
though every nation strives to secure at least a home mar- 
ket by erecting tariff walls. 

“Where shall we look for a remedy? I can not tell. 
How is man to spend the leisure he has won by handing 
over nearly all his burden to an untiring mechanical slave? 
Dare he hope for such spiritual betterment as will qualify 
him to use it well? I can not think that man is destined 
to atrophy and cease through cultivating what after all 
is one of his most godlike faculties, the creative ingenuity 
of the engineer.” 


In countless homes in America today there must be 
going on a serious questioning of what it is that makes life 
worthwhile, and what is really worth striving for. My 
own opinion is that there are plenty of us who are getting 
fed up with the philosophy of life of the past decade. . . - 
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There is no use in railing at America, or expecting her 
to take her proper position in the world, unless each of us 
as citizens makes an effort to make his own life worthwhile 
on the basis of values which are not wholly material. The 
nation can not transcend the level of its citizens. 


Depressions may be cured by cutting wastes; but not by 
cutting wages. Slashing budgets and advertising appro- 
priations as an aid to business is like turning the hose on a 
drowning man. 

The three dangers to be feared are the permanent lower- 
ing of American standards of living, permanent damage 
to American distributing machinery and permanent emas- 
culation of American morale through the current economics 
complex. 


The 30-hour week, if unaccompanied by wage reduc- 
tions, is economically and ethically justified, and while not 
an adequate substitute for a proper and thorough recon- 
struction of the social order is the most obvious single 
method of bringing about a decent economic system and 
a rational social order. 

To the objection that a higher wage bill will necessitate 
higher production costs and higher prices for the product, 
we reply that this result is not necessary if the charges 
upon production for interest and profits are reduced. If 
the product is to remain the same and if labor is to get 
more, capital will be compelled to take less. Indeed, this 
result is essential to that redistribution of purchasing power 
without which production will continually outrun con- 
sumption. Capital can not continue to produce at the rate 
which it maintained in the years immediately preceding 
1929 unless it gives a greater share of the product and a 
larger purchasing power to labor. 


Most of us were born with a too naive and violent in- 
dividual differentiation between “me” and “‘you.” Sucha 
metaphysical distinction exists, of course. But it is only 
a very small part of the spiritual story. Now unregenerate, 
egotistic man erects it into a moral barrier, until he in- 
stinctively sees others only as possible rivals, critics, ob- 
structions or foes. One of the last things men learn on 
this earth, and some never learn it at all, is that “we are 
members of one another,” that “no man lives to himself” 
and that “if one member suffereth, all the rest suffer with 
it.” It takes some people all their lifetime of mistakes 
to see that in doing another a good turn, they are not doing 
themselves a bad one. Everyone has to learn anew that 
meekness can actually “pay,” that concession is the secret 
of happy social (or private) living, that forgiveness is not 
weakness but the supreme renovator, and that sacrifice is 
not morbidity but vitality. 








THE Economic Lire OF SOVIET 
Russia, by Calvin B. Hoover. 
Macmillan, 1931; 361 pp. Price 
$3. Reviewed by Dr. F. W. 
Clower, State College of Wash- 


ington. 


This book is the outcome of a study 
made by Professor Hoover in 1929- 
30 while a fellow of the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council. It strikes the 
reviewer as a fair and realistic descrip- 
tion and interpretation of the eco- 


nomic order of Soviet Russia. Be- 
cause of its scientific character, how- 
ever, parts of it will scarcely be under- 
stood except by trained economists. 
This applies particularly to the chap- 
ters on Foreign Trade, The Banking 
System and Money. Nevertheless, 
there are a number of parts which 
the layman will find extremely inter- 
esting and I would recommend Chap- 
ter 1 on General Characteristics of 
the Soviet Economy, Chapter 4 on 
Agriculture, and Chapters 10 to 13 
inclusive which deal with Labour, 
Social Insurance, Planned Economy, 
and Russian Communism and Human 
Welfare. 

Professor Hoover states that the 
communist party has_ established, 
after many difficulties, a virtually com- 
plete communistic régime. ‘Private 
property, except of the most personal 
kind, has ceased to exist as a social 


institution.” Property inheritance 
has been practically abolished and 
“the private receipt of profits, of in- 
terest and of rent has been reduced 
almost to the vanishing point.” Power 
and the perquisites of office provide 
the main incentives for the Russian 
leaders though force and discipline 
play a prominent part. Force is the 
chief reliance for controlling the rank 
and file although for the industrial 
workers this is supplemented by a cer- 
tain amount of security, favoritism, 
and plain kidding. The question is 
raised as to whether a communist 
government can ever maintain itself 
except by force. The reviewer feels 
that the author has somewhat mini- 
mized the role of positive induce- 
ments in soviet society particularly the 
part played by the dream of a re-made 
world. Many Russian visitors have 
found considerable hopefulness and 
enthusiasm concerning the five-year 
plan and the ultimate achievement of 
a communist world utopia. Dr. 
Hoover makes it clear, however, that 
the Soviets are far from utopia just 
now. Freedom of speech and free- 
dom of press have been destroyed. 
Wages are low, and destitution is 
widespread. To quote, “In no other 
European country are the evidences 
of extreme poverty and misery more 
obtrusive than in the Soviet Union. 
In no other European country are the 
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beggars so poorly clad or so hopelessly 
miserable in appearance. In few 
countries are there so many of them.” 
The old bourgeois class and their 
descendants, as well as millions of the 
abler peasants, have been mercilessly 
imprisoned, shot, exiled, or turned 
out to perish. Even among the Soviet 
leaders there is a great deal of envy 
and hatred, as well as insecurity and 
fear. No responsible official can tell 
when he will make a mistake, fail to 
live up to some impossible assignment, 
or be deliberately framed by jealous 
associates. In such cases he may be 
shot as in a number of instances cited 
by the author. If not shot, he is 
almost certain to be dismissed from 
his post, expelled from the party, and 
perhaps denied civil rights. In the 
latter event he is practically turned 
out to starve along with the old no- 
bility and the “liquidated”’ peasants. 
So far as Labor is concerned there 
is no industrial democracy or marked 
improvement in industrial relations. 
To quote again, “It cannot be said 
that the attitude of those in power 
toward their subordinates is any im- 
provement over the attitude of per- 
sons similarly placed in the capitalistic 
world.” As in capitalistic countries 
there seems to be considerable speed- 
ing, driving, and piece-rate cutting in 
the factories, since the Bolsheviks are 
making great efforts to reduce costs of 
production. To spend his wages, 
which usually equal $12 to $18 a 
month in our money, it is often neces- 
sary for the worker to spend hours in 
the lines before the shops to buy poor 
quality goods at prices higher than in 
the United States. Much of the time 
necessities such as milk and butter are 
not obtainable at all, and if available 
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are to be secured only in limited 
amounts. 

For the industrial workers, how- 
ever, and especially for the women 
there are some compensations for 
these conditions. It requires a hear- 
ing and much red tape to discharge 
them. Their trade-union cards per- 
mit them to buy opera tickets at re- 
duced prices, have preference over 
other classes as to housing and food, 
and in addition they are protected 
by insurance benefits which though 
meager include about every hazard 
except unemployment — unemploy- 
ment, for industrial workers at least, 
being almost nonexistent in Russia at 
the present time. Women receive 
equal pay with men for equal work 
and they do about anything that men 
do, even to digging ditches and repair- 
ing tractors. They receive full wages 
from six to eight weeks before and 
following confinement, depending on 
the kind of work they do, an extra sum 
sufficient for the infant’s clothing, and 
a monthly payment for nine months as 
a nursing benefit. The rapid growth 
of the factory and public nurseries 
and the development of community 
kitchens is tending to destroy the Rus- 
sian home as it previously existed. 
This, of course, is exactly what the 
communist party intends and if they 
can hold on they will undoubtedly ac- 
complish their purpose. Indeed, 
when one considers how drastically 
the two million or so communists are 
upsetting the time-honored religious, 
economic, and moral arrangements of 
a hundred and fifty million people, he 
marvels at what fanaticism and a dis- 
ciplined organization can accomplish. 

Dr. Hoover is quite aware of the 
possibilities and closes his book with 
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this rather striking paragraph: “The 
significance to the capitalistic world 
of developments in the Soviet Union 
cannot be exaggerated. If the present 
crisis is passed, the Soviet Union, 
within a decade, will be in a position 
to offer a standard of living which will 
compare favorably with that of the 
more poorly paid manual workers in 
capitalistic countries. Unless in the 
meantime Capitalism has notably im- 
proved its technique of marketing and 
distribution so that under-consump- 
tion and unemployment can be pre- 
vented, and unless the standard of 
living of such workers in the capital- 
istic world shall have been materially 
raised, the World Revolution will be- 
gin to make rapid strides.” 

In conclusion it may be said of this 
book that it was chosen by a commit- 
tee of eminent scholars as the best 
book of 1931 on the economics of the 
Russian system. The poorest chapter, 
in the reviewer's opinion, is number 2, 
Organization of Industry. More 
space should have been given to ex- 
plaining such concepts as union, re- 
publican, oblast, rayon, combination, 
etc., and their place in the economic 
order. A couple of maps and a few 
charts might have helped here to en- 
liven and clarify an important but 
tedious discussion. 


STRIKE INJUNCTIONS IN THE NEW 
SouTH, by Duane McCracken, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 
1931; 290 pp. Price $3. Re- 
viewed by John W. Edelman. 


“We need light very badly 
upon the economic effect of the labor 
injunction in specific situations 
and particularly the influence which 
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such legal intervention exerted in the 
industrial conflicts in which the law in- 
tervened.” These sentences are from 
a letter by Professor Felix Frank- 
furter of the Harvard Law School to 
Duane McCracken, Professor of Eco- 
nomics at Guilford College, North 
Carolina. 

Following the very excellent ad- 
vice of Dr. Frankfurter, Dr. Mc- 
Cracken undertook a study of several 
notable and recent injunction cases in 
“the New South.” 

Dr. McCracken’s book is of very 
definite value to all students of labor 
problems. While appraising the ef- 
fects of labor injunctions in the Eliza- 
bethton strikes in Tennessee, the 
Marion strike in North Carolina, the 
Danville strike in Virginia, and of two 
strikes in newspaper establishments 
in North Carolina cities, Dr. Mc- 
Cracken has also collected much pre- 
cise data on these situations of a sort 
which is so seldom collected by any 
competent person. It is usually im- 
possible for any adequate record of 
an impartial character to be kept of 
the principal incidents of any labor 
conflict and too often material of the 
greatest significance is thereby lost en- 
tirely. In this book, Dr. McCracken 
has succeeded in compiling a great 
many details and dates concerning 
very significant strikes which cannot 
fail to be of the greatest usefulness, 
both to the scholar and the layman. 

The general conclusion which Dr. 
McCracken arrives in regard to the 
effectiveness of injunctions is that em- 
ployers didn’t find the injunctions they 
procured at very considerable cost to 
themselves, really worth the trouble 
involved. It was not primarily the 
court orders or the prosecutions for 
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contempt of court which broke the 
textile strikes in Elizabethton, Marion 
or Danville. The injunction did have 
some value as a strikebreaking weapon 
in the smaller newspaper strikes in 
Raleigh and Asheville where the con- 
ditions were considerably different 
than in the more remote mill villages. 
In Elizabethton and Marion, par- 
ticularly, the elaborate inhibitions 
prescribed in legal terminology were 
largely ignored, for the very simple 
reason that to the mountaineers who 
made up most of the strikers in both 
places, all of this legal flummery was 
entirely incomprehensible. Dr. Mc- 
Cracken does manage to convey some 
hint of the real character of the con- 
flict in these hill villages and the utter 
irrelevancy of the legal proceedings 
for the large mass of the strikers. 

One point this author does not 
touch upon at all, and one which in 
actual fact is of the most fundamental 
importance in these three textile 
strikes, was money-cost of these court 
actions. The most important single 
reason for the loss of all three of 
these strikes was the lack of funds to 
continue feeding the strikers and to 
conduct strike activities. In all three 
situations, the United Textile Work- 
ers were able to enlist the support of 
able attorneys whose fees were much 
less than they would have been to a 
private client. Nevertheless, the bills 
for legal expenses were so large in all 
three cases as to become a factor of 
very real consequence in the outcome 
of the strikes. 

The American Federation of Full 
Fashioned Hosiery Workers, a 
Union connected with the United 
Textile Workers of America, recently 
estimated that one injunction pro- 
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ceeding in which it was involved in 
the Pennsylvania courts, and arising 
out of a comparatively small strike, 
cost the Union over $20,000 first and 
last. Future writers on this subject 
should investigate this phase of the 
question; it will be found that the 
ability of the employer to involve a 
Union in expensive and time-wasting 
litigation is more important than the 
actual outcome of the cases in many 
instances. Speaking from personal 
experience in the Elizabethton strike, 
I can say that the long-drawn-out con- 
tempt proceedings alone absorbed so 
much of the time of the Union offi- 
cials, that it was impossible to prop- 
erly supervise other essential activi- 
ties of the strike. 

Dr. McCracken has made several 
minor errors in describing the title or 
office of some of the trade-unionists 
who figure in his pages. Edward F. 
McGrady, is described as “secretary 
of the United Textile Workers.” J. 
B. Penix, that remarkable figure in 
the Elizabethton struggle, who was a 
volunteer American Federation of 
Labor organizer, is said to be an 
United Textile Workers’ organizer. © 
In other respects, however, the book 
seems to be unusually accurate and 
fair and well documented in every re- 
spect. 

In the appendix to his book, Dr. 
McCracken has reproduced the com- 
plete text of a number of the court 
orders he discusses together with sev- 
eral other documents referring to 
these strikes, such as those peculiar 
and revealing letters of H. R. Fitz- 
gerald, President of the Dan River 
Cotton Mills, to his employees. 

Despite the fact that the use of 
the labor injunction in strike situa- 
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tions is being rapidly reduced in many 
states as a result of recent legislative 
enactments paralleling those of the 
Federal Congress in limiting the pow- 
ers of the courts in such cases, this 
whole subject still offers a very fruit- 
ful and mostly unexplored field for 
study. It is to be hoped that other 
students will follow the very excel- 
lent lead which Dr. McCracken has 
given to all those seriously interested 
in this question. 


BUILDING AND LOAN AsSOCIATIONS 
IN New Jersey, by Howard S. 
Piquet. Princeton University 
Press. 19313342 pp. Price $4.00. 
Reviewed by Bernard J. Newman, 
President, Better Housing Build- 
ing and Loan Association. 


Every officer of a building and loan 
association in New Jersey, as indeed 
every shareholder, would profit by 
reading Dr. Piquet’s description of 
New Jersey building and loan asso- 
ciations. This volume deals with the 
history and theory of building and 
loan associations, their organization 
and structure, methods of manage- 
ment and control, and distribution of 
profits, as well as the shareholder’s 
probable liability for general assess- 
ment under New Jersey law to meet 
deficit when assets fall below the as- 
sociation’s corporate liability. 

There is an excellent chapter on 
the investment worth of building and 
loan shares and the rate-yield in as- 
sociations of different types. Equally 
valuable is the description of the 
method of procedure followed in 
making loans and the limits placed 
upon New Jersey associations in the 
character and amount of loans which 
they may make. These chapters, sup- 
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plemented by the discussion of the 
salaries and fees paid for manage- 
ment, make the volume a textbook of 
interest alike to officers and share- 
holders. 

Building and loan associations are 
popular in New Jersey. More money 
is invested in such corporations than 
in either mutual savings banks, the 
savings accounts of national banks, or 
even in the time deposits in trust 
companies. At the time this book 
was published, 40 per cent of the sav- 
ings accounts in the state were in- 
vested in building and loan corpora- 
tions at a “rate of return to the long- 
time investors considerably higher 
than to a depositor in a bank.” Dr. 
Piquet states that it is an exceedingly 
valuable institution for the small in- 
vestor. Even when compared with 
earnings on high grade bonds, build- 
ing and loan shares have advantages 
such as “safety and convertibility” 
which make them, in his judgment, a 
better investment. 

Perhaps this conclusion should be 
qualified, for the relative value of 
each type of investment, so far as its 
earning capacity is concerned depends 
largely upon the method adopted by 
the associations in distributing profits. 
The shareholder who remains in the 
association until his shares mature 
does receive a comparable return with 
other safe forms of investment, but 
one who is obliged to withdraw mem- 
bership during the first five years finds 
he has not profited so well. This is 
due largely to the fact that the By- 
Laws of building and loan associa- 
tions are drafted to encourage the 
retention of membership. The pen- 
alty for early withdrawal is a return 
to the shareholder of only a percent- 
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age of the earnings upon monies ac- 
tually paid. Thus, in some associa- 
tions the net earnings on the first five 
years do not exceed 3 per cent. The 
principle behind the application of 
this penalty for withdrawal is that 
associations are organized primarily 
to facilitate home ownership on a 
long-term amortization plan. They 
are not intended to be mutual sav- 
ings banks as the trend of such in- 
stitutions seems to be in some states. 
By their small monthly payments over 
a long period of years, with the grad- 
ual increasing participation in the 
profits, they are designed to cultivate 
thrift as well as to afford the family 
of small means a safe field for in- 
vestment. Associations, of course, do 
have their free shareholders; that is, 
those who participate not for the pur- 
pose of ultimate home ownership but 
rather to accumulate a well-protected 
savings account. Monthly payments 
are compulsory. The necessary pres- 
sure to insure periodic and regular 
payments is brought about by the ap- 
plication of fines on delinquent pay- 
ments. While free shareholders are 
essential in the accumulation of funds 
for mortgage loans, yet they consti- 
tute a potential menace in the opera- 
tion of the associations for they set 
up dual groups of shareholders. On 
the one hand are those who have be- 
come members in order to become 
home owners and who desire con- 
servative management; on the other 
hand are those who want large profits 
and early maturity. In a measure, 
some of the difficulties which have 
confronted building and loan asso- 
ciations during the present period of 
depression have arisen from these 
conflicting interests of shareholders. 
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The extreme difference in interest 
between the investment shareholder 
and the home-buying shareholder, ap- 
pears in those associations which per- 
mit “paid-up” shares. Originally the 
“paid-up” share meant what the term 
implies, a share that gradually ac- 
cumulated, reached maturity, and was 
allowed to stay in the association, par- 
ticipating in the earnings without fur- 
ther payments. During the last dec- 
ade there developed another type of 
“paid-up” share which Dr. Piquet 
characterizes as a “‘full-paid share, 
representing new investment rather 
than temporary hangovers from ma- 
tured installment shares.” Both the 
“paid-up” share and the “full-paid” 
share play a part in the accumulation 
of funds for home loans, but they 
have the unreliable feature of being 
subject to withdrawal at the conven- 
ience of their owners. They are, 
therefore, in the same class of assets 
as bank deposits which are subject to 
withdrawal and they possess the po- 
tential risk in periods of depression 
or when rumor mongers are active, 
of starting a run on the resources of 
the associations affected. New Jer- 
sey statutes recognize this potential 
danger and contain safety clauses lim- 
iting the amount of free money any 
shareholder may invest “to 2 per cent 
of the liability of the association for 
its dues on installment shares, not to 
exceed $25,000 for any one member 
in any one association.” 

There is another provision of these 
statutes which places the surrender of 
“paid-up” shares and their with- 
drawal on the same terms as those re- 
quired for the surrender and with- 
drawal of installment shares, and con- 
tains other safeguards which “enable 
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an association to protect itself by 
mildly discouraging ‘paid-up’ shares 
through the apportionment on them 
of a dividend rate somewhat lower 
than the rate apportioned on other 
shares.” 

One practice characteristic of New 
Jersey is that of combining loans for 
home building and home owning pur- 
poses so that one portion of the funds 
obtained by the shareholder and se- 
cured by his real property constitutes 
a straight loan with a second portion 
as an amortizing loan; that is, on a 
straight loan monthly payments are 
made in the form of interest; on the 
amortizing loan they are made in the 
form of interest plus a repayment of 
the principal on the basis of the num- 
ber of shares required to amortize 
the loan over a period of years. “The 
most usual combination loan practice 
is to make one-half the loan straight 
and one-half regular building and loan 
plan.” It is not possible for asso- 
ciations in New Jersey to make loans 
on second mortgages. This is a less 
liberal policy than that practiced in 
Pennsylvania where second mortgage 
building and loan associations have 
been in vogue for many years and, 
when under careful management, have 
operated successfully. In the city of 
Philadelphia particularly this practice 
has led to the development of a high 
rate of home ownership. 


GOVERNMENT BY COOPERATION, 
Emerson D, Fite, The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 345 pp. 
Price, $3. Reviewed by Glenn A. 
Bowers. 
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The practice of cooperation in and 
through governmental agencies is 
firmly grounded in history, sound in 
theory, effective in results, and widely 
used. Cooperation is a natural meth- 
od of overcoming problems of social 
and industrial relations as well as of 
political life. The philosophy of co- 
operation is more extensively prac- 
ticed than it is recognized. 

This seems to be the substance of 
the book under review. Supported as 
it is by illustrations for every point, 
the volume is interesting and informa- 
tive. The author has, in effect, pre- 
sented an interpretation of the history 
of government, particularly in the 
United States. In the interest of his 
theme, he may be forgiven for read- 
ing into certain governmental activi- 
ties, the spirit of cooperation when 
the reason for doing them may have 
been dire necessity. However, these 
cases reinforce the point that coopera- 
tive procedures are the natural means 
for harnessing conflicts and turning 
them to useful purposes. 

Dr. Fite’s new book begins with 
the story of cooperation in American 
colonial life leading to the union of 
the states and the writing of the Con- 
stitution. Cooperation between the 
National Government and the states, 
and beween the states themselves; co- 
operation in business; and interna- 
tional cooperation are the fields em- 
braced in the study. 

If the industrial reader will match 
his own experience with the accounts 
in “Government by Cooperation,” he 
will find much to aid him in keeping 
a reasonable balance between con- 
flicting points of view. 





FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


North Atlantic Section 


T Waterville, Maine, the textile 
mills have been working more 
than they have for some time, 

writes R. E. Daggett. The Lewiston 
and Auburn shoe employees have had 
a wage cut. No wage increases have 
been reported. Practically nothing is 
being done in the way of public works. 


C. H. Ward reports that although 
the Howe Scale Company has taken 
on more workers it is at a low wage 
and that none of the establishments at 
Rutland, Vt., have the 5-day week. 
There has been no wage cuts since 
spring, but as it is most of the men are 
walking the streets. About 40 men 
got work through the starting of the 
sewer job. There is no prospect of 
any more business this year and dis- 
couraged men and women are willing 
to work for just their room and board. 


None of the industries at Marl- 
boro, Mass., are taking on more help, 
only as replacements for those leaving 
on account of the very low wages paid, 
writes John T. Tucker. No change 
has been made in the work-week or 
work-hours per day here. All manu- 
facturing plants have cut wages from 


20 to 40 per cent and none of the em- 
ployees here can make a decent day’s 
pay. We have centered all our ener- 
gies on keeping all our members in 
line rather than to form new locals. 
Our welfare department is doing as 
well as can be expected under existing 
conditions. The city has no public 
works under way, nor are any contem- 
plated, as our finances have been cut 
to the bone to take care of previous 
loans that must be met. 


The stove foundry at Plymouth, 
Mass., has started operations with 50 
or 60 men and the cordage company 
is working with a force of about 35, 


writes Charles H. Smith. Wages 
have been cut about 25 per cent. A 
water system is to be installed to cost 
about $90,000. 


Michael J. McLain reports that 
one of the companies at South Hadley 
Falls, Mass., has recalled about 800 
of their employees. The city is donat- 
ing land and seed for use in gardens 
by the unemployed. We are trying to 
have the aldermen and selectmen 
maintain school appropriations. 


Lawrence J. Katz reports no out- 
standing increase of employment at 
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Harrisburg, Pa., except that the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad has put about 200 
men to work at Enola. This could be 
construed as a prior-election move. 
Pomeroy’s, Inc., claim they are work- 
ing the 5-day week. Practically all 
businesses and trades have had wage 
cuts. State employees have taken a 
cut through various ways and city em- 
ployees have had a § per cent reduc- 
tion. Local No. 98 of the stage em- 
ployees and Local No. 488 of the 
projectionists have maintained basic 
scale but make weekly rebate. It was 
decided that this was the wrong time 
to reorganize the building trades coun- 
cil and the building trades matters are 
to be given time and consideration by 
the Central Labor Union. The State 
Employment Office here would be sat- 
isfactory, but the Welfare Federation 
has an unemployment commission 
which seems to control the situation at 
present and through their influence 
handle most of the unemployment sit- 
uations as they see fit. The special 
session of the legislature recently ap- 
propriated funds for the unemployed, 
but the allotments to this community 
are wholly insufficient to meet the 
needs this winter, as the weekly pay- 
ments are less than $2. No public 
works are in progress. 


The Gotham Silk Hosiery Com- 
pany at Philadelphia, Pa., is reopen- 
ing a unit closed two years ago, writes 
Alfred Hoffman, and several other 
hosiery concerns are putting on night 
shifts. Several of the open shops, 
among them the Cambria Silk Com- 
pany, Society Maid Hosiery and the 
Artcraft Hosiery Companies, have 
made wage reductions. The Amer- 
ican Federation of Full Fashion Ho- 
siery Workers has a nation-wide drive 
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on utilizing working members of the 
union. The Philadelphia local has 21 
committees working on the open 
shops. There are very poor facilities 
here for unemployment relief. 


South Atlantic Section 


None of the companies at Lynch- 
burg, Va., are increasing their working 
forces, writes W. M. Coleman, and 
none are operating on the 5-day week. 
The Virginia Art Goods Studio, 
manufacturing leather goods, cut 
wages 10 per cent September 17 and 
notified another cut of 20 per cent 
would be effective September 24. The 
funds of the Associated Charities and 
the Salvation Army are inadequate to 
take care of the needs of the unem- 
ployed. Some street work is being 
done but wages are low. Work on 
the new post office is being done at a 
lower scale than set by the Govern- 
ment. Factories are working fairly 
regular, but at greatly reduced wages. 
Cotton mill closed dowg in July with 
25 per cent cut and opened in Septem- 
ber with an additional 25 per cent 
reduction in wages. 


The textile plants at Asheville, 
N. C., are going on full time, reports 
Clyde Carscaddon, giving work to 
from 25 to 75 employees. Wage cuts 
have been made in the printing indus- 
try. Efforts are being made to organ- 
ize the teachers 100 per cent and to 
make the typographical union more 
effective. By the employment service 
wage, standards are always lowered 
and it is otherwise ineffective in per- 
manent work. With Federal aid some 
road building is being done. The 
North Carolina commission pays 15 
cents an hour, and this has been pro- 
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tested by the central bodies through- 
out the State, and we are awaiting the 
reaction thereto. 


The Central Labor Union at Char- 
lotte, N. C., have a committee solicit- 
ing food and donations for the Rock- 
ingham strikers, of which the writer, 
G. J. Kendall, is a member. This is the 
most successful committee that has 
ever been appointed. We have made 
arrangements with the Pender Gro- 
cery Company to send these strikers 
100 loaves of bread a day. We call 
for the bread each day at 1 p. m., de- 
liver it to the Queen City Bus Com- 
pany to be in turn delivered to the 
strikers 72 miles away, and this will 
be continued as long as the strike lasts. 


At Augusta, Ga., the Lombard 
Iron Works and Supply Company has 


put on an expansion program with the 
hope of doubling the number of em- 
ployees by January. They plan to 
enter the field of manufacturing 


hydraulic equipment. It is 100 per 
cent organized and at present consists 
of foundry, machine and boiler works. 
We have no 5-day week and 6-hour 
day, but in many cases the employees 
are sharing time. We have an Emer- 
gency Relief Committee of which the 
writer, Heyward Rivers, is a member. 
We were able to raise about $30,- 
000.00 last fall, which was spread 
over a period of five months and then 
were able to only assist about 20 per 
cent of the unemployed. We also have 
a Family Welfare organization which 
has been only able to allot $1.50 per 
family per month. During July a dis- 
tribution of flour was made to 5,427 
families. 
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At Birmingham, Ala., the cement 
plants and the Woodward Iron Com- 
pany have put back to work the em- 
ployees laid off, reports R. A. Root. 
The city has borrowed money from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion to finish the drainage work here. 
Extensive road building has been 
started throughout the state. 


The Central Labor Union at St. 
Petersburg, Fla., recently appointed 
an employment bureau committee, of 
which Brother G. E. Waterman is 
chairman. The Labor Temple has 
been made headquarters; 5,000 cards 
with tablet attached giving informa- 
tion about the bureau and the crafts- 
men available were distributed by vari- 
ous craftsmen all over the city. The 
St. Petersburg dailies and the 4dvo- 
cate carried considerable publicity 
about the bureau. The City Employ- 
ment Bureau, the Mayor, City Man- 
ager and the Industry Board are lend- 
ing their assistance to the bureau. 
Some results have been obtained but 
much better results are expected in the 
near future. Delegates of the Central 
Labor Union, including the writer, 
V. S. Herring, have acted with mem- 
bers of other groups in finding work 
or assisting in other ways persons in 
need, who are not in every case mem- 
bers of organized labor. The city 
uses more than 400 persons each 
month on the weed gang. Each mem- 
ber of the gang is allowed to work not 
to exceed four days a week and in 
payment is given script for $1 in gro- 
ceries for each day’s work. Organ- 
ized labor members have worked from 
time to time with the gang. The St. 
Petersburg Advocate, the local labor 
paper, celebrated its 5oth anniversary 
in September. More than sixty lead- 
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ing firms of the city and the Central 
Labor Union signed congratulatory 
letter, and the St. Petersburg Times 
carried a very nice editorial on the 
anniversary. A band concert by a 
union band was given at Williams 
Park on Labor Day. Presidents of 
eight affiliated crafts and delegates 
were present on the platform and 
were introduced by the writer, who is 
president of the Central Labor Union, 
to a large audience estimated at 6,000 
persons. The writer took opportunity 
at the time to tell of the accomplish- 
ments of the American Federation of 
Labor locally and internationally. 
Henry W. Adams, Jr., mayor of St. 
Petersburg, and Wilbur M. Cotton, 
city manager, made short addresses of 
welcome. 


At West Palm Beach, Fla., all the 
general contractors in the building 
construction are and have been on the 
5-day week for the past three years, 
writes Daniel C. Batson. All crafts 
in the building line have reduced their 
scales, but they all have signed agree- 
ments which we consider very impor- 
tant at this time. Bill posters are 
anxious to organize but they seem un- 
able to secure amount for charter and 
supplies owing to shortage of work in 
their line. Our employment service is 
very unsatisfactorily operated. The 
State Road Department is working in 
Palm Beach County but is paying only 
20 cents an hour for all classes of 
labor. Despite the fact that all organ- 
izations have protested, this starva- 
tion wage is still being paid. 


Middle Western Section 
E. W. A. O'Dell reports that at 


Hamilton, Canada, there have been 
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no wage increases, but that all one 
hears about is the reduction of wages. 
The organization of gas station at- 
tendants is under way. Canada has a 
free employment service operated 
jointly by the Provincial and Federal 
Governments. Offices are maintained 
in every industrial district in Canada 
and the writer’s impression is that it is 
working out fairly satisfactorily. Last 
week 4,975 citizens registered for re- 
lief, the highest in the city’s history; 
$25,700 was paid out, almost three 
times the amount paid out for the 
same week a year ago. 


S. A. Stephens reports that at 
Thorold, Canada, he has been busy 
with one of the paper mills who have 
been working 11 and 13 hours a day 
and paying way below the scale. Ef- 
forts are being made to hold all unions 
together. Our employment service is 
not satisfactory and I have had this 
matter up before our council and they 
are waiting for the Government to 
act, as they have no money which they 
can use for this purpose. 


None of the industries at Winnipeg, 
Canada, are putting more people back 
to work, writes W. E. Stubbs, but the 
reverse is the rule. Large stores are 
employing clerks on short time, and 
female employees are earning as low 
as $5 a week. In this way they can 
evade the minimum wage law. The 
printers are working the 5-day week 
of 40 hours and in some cases em- 
ployees are laying off one day to 
help rotate the available work. Our 
largest department store has just 
made another 10 per cent cut. Bar- 
bers, taxi drivers and street railway 
employees are attempting to organize, 
but wages are so low and with confiict- 
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ing organizations here it seems almost 
impossible to make progress. Our 
employment service is satisfactory. 
No new public works are being started 
to provide employment, but the vari- 
ous municipalities of greater Winni- 
peg have those in receipt of relief 
work out the amount. Pay for labor- 
ers is at the rate of 35 cents an hour, 
and fair wages for tradesmen when 
working at their trade. 


There is no information at hand, 
writes Herbert Powell, of any firm at 
West Allis, Wis., increasing its work- 
ing force. None of the firms have the 
5-day week; they are working three 
days a week and on the 8-hour a day 
basis. The World’s Fair Commission 


hired men at 50 cents an hour and then 
paid them off at 40 cents. The City 
Employment Bureau is functioning 


the best it can under circumstances. 
Under unemployment relief, the prac- 
tice here is taking from the poor to 
give to those just a little poorer. The 
small homes are being taxed to the 
limit. The city is doing as much pub- 
lic work as its budget will permit. 


There has been very little change 
in the number of workers employed at 
Hamilton, Ohio, writes Stanley Ogg. 
None of the firms have gone on the 
5-day week. Molders in the Miami 
Valley recently accepted a wage cut 
from $6.75 to $6 a day, but at that 
very few have work. Most employ- 
ers have employment offices or per- 
sonnel departments and do not clear 
employees through the regular em- 
ployment service. A post office is 
under construction but only a handful 
of men have been employed at any 
one time. 
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H. P. Coleman reports that most 
of the concerns at Massillon, Ohio, 
have been cutting wages and that none 
of them have taken on additional 
workers. Plans are under way for the 
organization of the local building 
trades council and in this the writer is 
assisted by Brother P. L. Schrock. No 
public works are under way. 


Charles E. Souza reports that while 
none of the companies at Jacksonville, 
Ill.,- have increased their working 
forces, yet several have called some of 
their employees back to work. The 
5-day week is being talked of. Some 
of the retail stores lay men off one or 
two days a week. In recent months, 
the hod carriers, painters and carpen- 
ters have had wage cuts. Efforts are 
being made to organize the city fire- 
men. We have no employment serv- 
ice, but the labor unions list their 
out-of-work members. Social serv- 
ices, Red Cross and other agencies 
are making provisions for relief. A 
school building is under construction 
giving employment to several crafts- 
men. Additional men are being used 
painting and repairing three of the 
State institutions. 


Two jobs of road work under way 
at East St. Louis, Ill., have given em- 
ployment to a number of men, writes 
F.R. Raush. This work is being done 
on the 6-hour day and 5-day week. 
In fact all trades are considering the 
6-hour day and will submit same to the 
contractors in the building trades. No 
wage increase; on the contrary, wage 
reductions have been made wherever 
men are employed industrially and in 
the building lines. Yet the building 
trades average is holding up fairly 
good. We have a State Employment 
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The Best Collateral 


Says the BANKER’S 
MONTHLY (September, 
1932): “We have learned 
again in recent months 
that the viewpoint which 
places security first is not 
a safe viewpoint for a loan 
officer. Too many banks 
havehadthesecuritycome 
into their possession. One 
Iowa bank owns 27,000 
acres of land. It isn’t a 
bank. It is in the farming 
business. Its loans were 


made on the basis of se- 
curity value and not on 


the basis of prospective 
earnings. 


“The security viewpoint 
has a tendency to bring 
about a lenient loan pol- 
icy. A study of other fac- 
tors is likely to be sketchy 
and brief. Too many 
bankers have been pawn- 
brokers with farms and 
city property ‘in hock.’ 
Most of that class are now 
out of business. 


“What is the safer view- 
point? We suggest the ‘re- 
payment viewpoint.’ If 
you first assure yourself 
that earnings are suffi- 
ciently large and suffi- 
ciently stable to insure 


prompt payment, then itis 
time to consider security. 
Legitimate loans must be 
paid out of earnings al- 
ways. If a loan cannot be 
paid except by liquidating 
the security, it is a specula- 
tive loan. The bank is the 
speculator.” 


This very principle of 
lending on the “repay- 
ment viewpoint” has al- 
ways been the cornerstone 
of Household’s policy. 


. It was established first of 
all in the interest of cus- 
tomers. People who had 
well known security could 
go to banks to obtain loans. 
However, three-quarters 
of our population does not 
own the necessary prop- 
erty demanded by banks 
as security. It was for the 
benefit of this group that 
personal finance was es- 


tablished. 


To lend money toa man 
on his present ability to 
handle such an obligation 
prevents the man with 
reduced income from at- 
tempting to live up to for- 
mer standards which he 
cannot now afford. If he 
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has overstepped himself 
in the past and made , 
poor credit record, the “r 

ayment viewpoint” Ane 

in a position to re- 

trieve his credit standing 
—to have such financial ac- 
commodation as he is now 
able to handle. It permits 
a man to live from day to 
day, from week to week, 
and from year to year 
upon the basis of his pres- 
ent capacities; uninflu- 
enced by the extraordi- 
nary successor misfortune 
of his past. 


Years ago personal fi- 
nance companies learned 
that the principle of lend- 
ing on ability to repay, 
rather than on collateral, 
does more than meet the 
convenience and require- 
ments of its customers. It 
gives the lender a degree 
of protection not known 
to many other commer- 
cial enterprises. 


Banks, however, are not 
abandoning the require- 
ments of marketable col- 
lateral. Experience has 
taught that on loans to 
commerce and industry 
there must be some 
security in addition to 
capacity to pay in order to 
Prevent delinquency or 


default. Its effect in re- 
ducing the cost of opera- 
tion for the banking 
system necessitates con- 
tinuance of the present 
bank requirements. 


For families who are 
without bankable collat- 
eral but with repayment 
capacity, Household Fi- 
nance Corporation has 
been a pioneer in worki ing 
out a successful meth 
It does not depend upon 
the past records of the 
borrower himself or of 
those friends whom he 
can persuade to endorse 
his note. Hundreds of 
thousands of satisfied 
customers who have bor- 
rowed and repaid mil- 
lions of dollars attest the 
soundness of a plan which 
the banks are coming to 
recognize as both scien- 
tific and practical. 


e 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


919 No. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Service, but those who apply are sent 
to jobs that do not exactly prove as 
they have been informed. We have 
State relief for the unemployed, but 
men applying for aid for families are 
sent to work for a few days for the 
city parks, etc. 


Ben P. Gast reports that during the 
past two weeks Walworth’s has been 
working three and four days a week, 
giving the work to those who have 
had only one day’s employment or 
none at all. He further reports that 
the Boss Company has called in help 
that has been out for months. None 
of the establishments at Kewanee, III., 
have the 5-day week. Some city street 
repairing is going on; we are replacing 
brick pavements. The park work has 
been held up on account of appropria- 
tions being exhausted. 


The large industries at South Bend, 
Ind., are either closed down or are 


operating with scant force. It is re- 
ported that the Studebaker Company 
will put men back to work. Poor Re- 
lief Bonds have been sold to the gover- 
nor. Attempts to reduce taxes have 
not been successful—Mary L. Gar- 
NER. 


At Council Bluffs, Iowa, an Unem- 
ployment Relief Committee has just 
been formed to function through the 
winter and it is to have a free employ- 
ment service in connection with it. 
The city water works are making some 
improvements. Forty men are em- 
ployed and each man is allotted five 
days’ work a month. Wage scales are 
being maintained.—J AMEs G. FOGLE. 


The Lake Shore Tire Company at 
Des Moines, Iowa, is operating full 
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capacity and would employ more men 
if the plant were larger, writes W. B. 
Hammil. They have a contract to 
supply the Montgomery Ward Com- 
pany, operate on a piece plan and em- 
phasize speed. Our largest building 
contract is on a 5-day week and two 
6-hour shifts. Every political division 
of the government.has cut wages 10 
per cent in the last 60 days, including 
the school employees, and a demand is 
on for a future cut to protect the small 
taxpayer. There is no plan to organ- 
ize at present, as everything is confu- 
sion on account of the unemployment 
situation. Men are forced to work 
two days a week for $3.80 worth of 
groceries under our present system of 
official relief. The centralizing of un- 
employment and social relief agencies 
is under way. 


There has been no noticeable in- 
crease in work at Fargo, N. Dak., as 
business has been slow and none of our 
industries have opened up yet, writes 
N. H. Hinkle. There has been a job 
of paving started, and about 200 men 
were put to work on a 30-hour basis, 
which complies with the Federal re- 
quirements on work of this kind. 
There have been no reports of wage 
cuts the past month, but we have not 
yet recovered from the wage cuts 
made in the spring. There is a move- 
ment on foot to cut municipal em- 
ployees 20 percent. Efforts are being 
made to organize the waiters, retail 
clerks and laundry workers. My 
opinion is that the man in charge of 
our Federal Employment Agency is 
not in contact with the labor situation. 
He expects the men to come to him in 
place of keeping in touch with the 
men. There is no work for our build- 
ing craftsmen. 
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Hospitality and Modern 
Travel Comfort 
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The traveler on the Baltimore & Ohio 
enjoys the comforts and conveniences of 
modern train equipment—good meals at 
reasonable prices, a comfortable seat or 
berth, a well ventilated car, a smooth 
road-bed, and the efficient, punctual 
service of a modern railroad. 


But, adding to his comfort and con- 
tentment is the courteous consideration 
of those who serve him—their thoughtful 
regard for his welfare. 


This old fashioned courtesy is an out- 
standing mark of Baltimore & Ohio 
service—a service that comes only from 
a genuine desire to make the traveler 
feel at home while aboard our trains. 


Baltimore & Ohio 
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None of the industries at Minot, 
N. Dak., have added to their working 
forces, writes H. C. Kiehn. Several 
firms are considering the establish- 
ment of the 5-day week. Cooks and 
waitresses received a wage cut and re- 
duction of force. Organization plans 
are under way among retail clerks, 
teachers, cooks and waitresses. Our 
Employment Service is very unsatis- 
factory and we would like to see the 
Government establish an office here. 
The city borrowed $10,000 from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
and is employing a social service 
worker. Some road projects are under 
way. 


A $150,000 dam project has been 
started at Aberdeen, S. Dak., to give 
unemployed work throughout the win- 
ter. The work is to be done by the 
unemployed of four counties. The 
Legion conducts an employment serv- 
ice. Moving picture projectionists 
took a 5 per cent wage cut. None of 
the companies have put more men to 
work and none have established the 
5-day week.—R. W. MERRIFIELD. 


Herman F. Young reports that the 
L. & N. Railroad Company at Louis- 
ville, Ky., called back 200 employees 
in the various departments on this divi- 
sion. The majority of factories work 
less than five days as a result, how- 
ever, of poor business and not as estab- 
lishing it as a regular working-week. 
The tendency here seems to be to re- 
duce wages. The journeymen tailors 
were forced to accept a 20 per cent 
reduction, making a total of 50 per 
cent in a period of 12 months. It is 
noticeable that the daily newspapers 
are reluctant to publish such news. A 
Municipal Employment Bureau fur- 
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nishes part-time employment to less 
than 2,000 men at about 30 cents an 
hour for a 30-hour week. The Bureau 
is supported by the taxpayers of the 


city and is inadequate. The most 
promising opportunity for work is a 
sewer contract that will probably give 
employment to 1,500 men—5S0O on 
the job direct and 1,000 in supplying 
material. The contract calls for an 
8-hour day and the employment of 
local labor only, excepting key men, 
shall be recognized. Former contracts 
permitted the 10-hour day but as a 
result of protest by the United Trades 
and Labor Assembly, hours were re- 
duced to eight and local labor stipu- 
lated. 


At Louisville, Ky., J. T. Wood- 
ward reports the recalling to work of 
approximately 300 employees by the 
L. & N. shops which took place last 
week. This has been offset by the 
closing of the plant of the Standard 
Sanitary Manufacturing Company, re- 
sulting in numerous employees being 
thrown out of work. This will affect 
practically every department. Can 
not obtain actual number of employecs 
affected nor obtain any definite report 
as to length of time this plant will be 
closed. While the American Cigar 
Company, manufacturers of the 
Cremo cigar here, have employed ap- 
proximately 250 men and women, 
they have increased their working 
hours from eight to ten and have cut 
wages 9 cents per hundred cigars; day 
workers average 20 cents per hour. 
This company, so it is reported, has 
closed one of their plants in Kansas 
City and have imported about 200 
women employees from that plant to 
the one located here. The manage- 
ment of the local plant here is trying 
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to induce local girls employed, as well 
as other Louisville residents, to board 
these imported employees for $3 per 
week and this looks like the company 
is asking the local employees and citi- 
zens to bear a certain part of the com- 
pany’s operating expense. Wage cuts 
and increase of hours, general all over 
the city, few if any employees not 
affected one way or the other. How- 
ever, city will soon start construction 
of $1,000,000 sewer project, the con- 
tract carrying clauses which specify 
eight hours as a day’s work with pre- 
vailing wage scale; common labor 
scale, 30 cents per hour. 

City maintains a part-time munici- 
pal employment service, which in the 
main is really a relief station, provid- 
ing two and three days’ work a week 
for heads of distressed families. This 
agency is operated in conjunction with 
centralized charitable agencies. State 
Department of Labor secured the en- 
actment of an adequate employment 
relief bill, but legislative body failed 
to appropriate funds for its applica- 
tion. 


T. R. Cuthbert reports that a candy 
manufacturer at Chattanooga, Tenn., 
has reduced his working force and that 
other industries have not taken on 
additional people. The 5-day week 
does not prevail. There have been no 
wage increases but there have been 
sporadic wage cuts. The city school 
teachers donated 15 per cent of their 
salary to help the Board of Education 
balance its budget. Our employment 
service has given very satisfactory 
service. The union “doles” are run- 
ning out. The usual Community 
Chest drive will start next month. A 
$200,000 city sewer is being built by 


hand labor and some State road work 
is being done with Federal aid. 


At Jackson, Tenn., the bag com- 
pany and the cotton mill have added 
to their working forces, writes W. I. 
Carrington, but none of the establish- 
ments have put the 5-day week into 
force. Organization activities are on 
among the building crafts, clerks, 
school teachers and auto machinists. 
The Red Cross has been distributing 
flour to the needy. A new Federal 
building will soon be under way. 


Gulf States 


The employment office at Baton 
Rouge, La., has closed because of its 
failure to find jobs for those out of 
work, writes E. H. LaCroix. Home 
people are making out somehow but 
strangers are not successful in getting 
along. Some road work, and building 
of post office and schools. None of 
the companies are adding to their 
working force and none have estab- 


lished the 5-day week. 


The street car company at New 
Orleans, La., has reduced wages 10 
per cent. All departments of this 
company have company unions. Build- 
ing of the Mississippi River bridge is 
expected to be started shortly and this 
will be of help. None of the com- 
panies have increased their working 
forces and none have established the 
5-day week.— EDWIN Peyroux. 


None of the firms at West Monroe, 
La., had added to their working force, 
writes W. S. Adcock. City linemen, 
metermen and employees of telephone 
company work five days a week. Over 
800 have registered with the R. C. F., 
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which has charge of work for the un- 
employed. For State road building, 
$2.50 a day is paid, and five days con- 
stitute the week’s work for those who 
have families. About 250 have em- 
ployment. About 25 men were given 
work on the city post office. 


W. W. Finch reports that while all 
the building trades at Amarillo, Tex., 
have the 5-day week, only about 15 
per cent have work, and there is no 
prospect for improvement along this 
line. We are having a strenuous fight 
to maintain our unions. The Com- 
munity Chest, county and city are 
keeping 1,200 families, but the funds 
are running low and it looks bad for 
this winter. Some road work is being 
done but it only absorbs about 5 per 
cent of the common labor. Wages 
have been slashed below the living 
cost. 


An injunction was granted at Aus- 
tin, Tex., to prevent the State peni- 
tentiary printing plant from doing the 
printing of the various State depart- 
ments and institutions, writes Joe 
Amstead. This injunction restrained 
the Item Printing Company from us- 
ing penitentiary labor or printing 
equipment in fulfilling contracts with 
the board of control for State print- 
ing. This suit was filed by members 
of the printers trade council who ob- 
jected to competition from convict 
labor and we feel it is a victory for 
them. 


At Pampa, Tex., Frank Henry re- 
ports that all companies are working 
from 8 to 12 hours a day and 6 and 7 
days a week. None of the companies 
have increased their working forces. 
Wages are gradually being forced 





down in all lines of work. Our county 
commissioners have started some road 
work which will help a little but the 
work is let by contract and very low 
wages are paid. 


Instead of industries increasing 
their working forces at Port Arthur, 
Tex., Henry Maitre advises us that 
during the week of September 12, 160 
men were discharged by the Gulf Re- 
fining Company. All crafts are work- 
ing the 5-day week and the 8-hour day. 
Very little work is being provided for 
the unemployed, but the newspapers 
keep up the ballyhoo as to the amount 
of money that can be borrowed from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion by the city to give work to the 
unemployed. 


Instead of companies increasing 
their number of employees at San An- 
tonio, Tex., Sam Goodman reports 
that they are laying off workers. The 
majority of manufacturers and busi- 
nesses are working on the 5-day week 
as they have not enough work for six 
days. No wage increases. But many 
wage reductions have been made to the 
point where it is impossible to cut 
wages any more. Weare trying every 
way possible to keep union member- 
ship intact. The bank in which organ- 
ized labor had its money is in the 
hands of receivers, but is soon to be 
reopened. The city is doing every- 
thing in its power to divide the work 
as much as possible; also. manufac- 
turers are cutting working time in 
order to keep all employees possible 
at work. 


None of the industries at Texar- 
kana, Ark.-Tex., are taking on addi- 
tional employees and none have the 
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A 2€@ AND 
BETTER HEARING AID 


.. . that grew 





out of 50 years’ 


experience in making Bell Telephones 


Here is a welcome means of relief for the 
hard of hearing —the new Western Electric 
Audiphone. The Audiphone is a really 
effective Hearing Aid, built on scientific 
principles established in half a century 
of telephone making. You can hear the 
difference! 

Among the several Western Electric 
models you will find the right Hearing Aid 


Western Efecfric 


“HEARING AID- 


Distributors in Canada: Northern Electric Co. 


for you. All types are surprisingly small, 
neat and inconspicuous. Try this new Audi- 
phone—see for yourself how experts in 
Sound have improved upon former devices. 
For full information and name of nearest 
dealer, send the coupon to the distributors 
— Graybar Electric Co. 
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5-day week, writes John Allen. The 
Tennison Brothers cut wages 10 per 
cent. Prospects are good for the or- 
ganization of a laborers’ union. The 
local U. S. Employment Bureau dis- 
continued two months ago and no 
efforts are made to secure work for the 
unemployed except through the chari- 
ties, and this is detrimental to organ- 
ized labor and the morale of the work- 
ers. There is very little provision 
made for unemployment relief and 
what there is is woefully inadequate. 
We have a new post office building to 
be erected, but the contractors are 
bringing in outside labor for some 
work. The Conger Construction 
Company has been very fair and has 
used every effort to create harmony 
and employment of local labor and 
pay the union scale of wages. 


Mountain States 


At Crosby, Wyo., the Big Horn 
Colliers Company is employing about 
60 men and about 30 have been given 
employment on road work, writes 
William Barham. The road work 
pays 50 cents an hour and board is 
provided at 75 centsa day. The coal 
miners took a 20 per cent cut, but the 
carpenters and culinary workers were 
successful in maintaining their scale. 


At Sheridan, Wyo., the barter sys- 
tem is being used to a small extent by 
the farmers, writes Chas. Schlotz- 
hauer. There are no signs of business 
improvement. The local Red Cross 
has asked for donations of ground that 
may be used as gardens for the unem- 
ployed. The 30-hour week prevails 
on Federal highway work. Last fall 
the teachers asked for a 5 per cent 
wage cut and this year received an ad- 
ditional 10 per cent reduction. 
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Moving picture operators at Salt 
Lake City, Utah, accepted a 2% per 
cent wage reduction and feel that 
under the circumstances they have 
made satisfactory negotiations, writes 
F. A. Noller. Reorganization of city 
fire fighters has commenced after the 
complete lapse of their union over a 
period of years. The United States 
Employment Service has an employ- 
ment office operating under what no 
doubt are the best conditions that may 
be expected under present circum- 
stances. A “make work’ committee 
representing city and county is pre- 
paring to commence activities. Last 
year this organization conflicted with 
organized labor regarding wage 
scales, resulting in repudiation by the 
unions. It is expected that this com- 
mittee will experience difficulty in col- 
lecting funds. The Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation state road jobs 
appear to be the principal projects at 
this time. Post office building is em- 
ploying a larger force, paying labor- 
ers increased wages due to belated en- 
forcement of Department of Labor’s 
wage ruling. Some mechanics have 
also benefited through this ruling, but 
our local Building Trades Council is 
in possession of affidavits showing 
that evasion is still going on among 
some skilled workers and employers. 
City sewer work is drawing to a close, 
but a contract has been let for excava- 
tion for a city reservoir and also for 
an administration building at city air 
port which will cost about $45,000. 
It is very apparent that so far the 
amount of work is very inadequate as 
a relief measure. 


The railroads at Denver, Colo., 
due to cattle and fruit shipments are 
putting some of the trainmen back to 




















work but are using only enough men 
to keep the trains moving, writes 
H. C. Klein. No wage increases but 
cut are being made everywhere by 
business men and small shops. Some 
work is being done on sewers and 
parks. The relief agencies are doing 
the best they can with the money 
raised for the unemployed, but it does 
not near meet the needs. 


Pacific Coast 


At Everett, Wash., during Septem- 
ber, the Walton veneer plant added 
100 employees to their payroll and the 
Saux Lumber Company started up 
again with 100 men. The Puget 
Sound Pulp and Timber Company 
have also started work again employ- 
ing 350 men in the mill and woods. 
All building crafts are on the 5-day 
week and 6-hour day except the paint- 
ers who work eight hours a day and 
five days a week. Motion picture op- 
erators work five hours a day and five 
days a week. The stage employees 
and the operators took a 5 per cent 
cut but got better working conditions 
and were able to sign a two-year 
agreement. With the aid of Brother 
Hoover of the street carmen and bus 
drivers we were able to organize a 
local of street carmen here. The 
county commissioners bonded the 
county for $200,000 to give each man 
eight days’ work at $2.50 per day in 
each month. They have a commissary 
where the workers can get food and 
clothing at cost. Approximately 300 
men are working on new roads in the 
county and on four new bridges.— 
C. E. GoLpTHORPE. 


From Roslyn, Wash., comes word 
that coal operators have forced a 20 
per cent wage cut on the miners. No 
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swept the world! Because for 45 
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found that Bon Ami makes a clean 
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companies report increased working 
force and none are on the 5-day week. 
Through Cle Elum Roslyn Central 
Labor Union provisions are made for 
relief of our unemployed. No public 
works are going on here. The writer, 
S. R. Justham, has charge of the local 
employment agency, but finds it diffi- 
cult to get the cooperation of contrac- 
tors when needing workers. 


W.R. Michener reports that at Los 
Angeles, Calif., there is a marked in- 
crease in the number of persons em- 
ployed by the general garment manu- 
facturers, walnut packers, fish, perish- 
able fruits and vegetables, as well as 
a slight increase in the employment of 
oil workers, this latter being brought 
about by the shorter work-week. 
There is also a slight increase in the 
employment of building tradesmen. 
Approximately 1,900 firms have gone 
on the shorter work-day and week 
schedule involving retention or the re- 
turn of workers to the job. About 
85,000 workers have been replaced 
or retained through this method. We 
feel that through the Employment 
Stabilization Bureau of Los Angeles 
County we have one of the most com- 
plete set-ups in the nation. Through 
the departments of the county govern- 
ment we have been able to employ on 
a rotated basis nearly 15,000 workers 
monthly. The following public works 
are to get under way this year: County 
of Los Angeles, flood control and 
roads, $14,000,000; metropolitan 
water district, $40,000,000; Bureau 
of Power, City of Los Angeles, $32,- 
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000,000; the State of California is to 
spend in Los Angeles County about 
$3,000,000. Besides this the 44 cities 
in the county will spend about $4,- 
000,000. 


Walter P. Weis reports that no in- 
creases in wages have been made at 
Napa, Calif. On the contrary most 
crafts have had reductions from 7 to 
25 per cent. We have what is called 
an Unemployment Service which is 
supported by public subscriptions. 
Where public work is to be done we 
have made demands that such work 
shall be given local labor and the pay 
the scale prevailing here. 


The Chamber of Commerce and 
the relief committees at Stockton, 
Calif., have been holding meetings 
with employers to try and work out 
plans for a shorter work-week, with 
the idea in mind of staggering employ- 
ment and giving a more equal distri- 
bution of work. Labor is insisting 
that school appropriations be main- 
tained. Labor unions celebrated La- 
bor Day with a parade and picnic 
which was very successful. The cele- 
bration had the cooperation of the 
war veterans and at the end of the day 
a dance was held in the civic audi- 
torium. Dr. Tully Knoles, president 
of the College of the Pacific, was 
general chairman of the day. The 
harvest of grapes is in full swing at 
this time, but as in the past years large 
numbers of Asiastics are getting the 
work. Building activities are at a 
standstill—_W. P. Burtz. 








